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BURIED BONES 


May Day,’ the first day of this supposedly merry 
month, has a special significance to the people 
of Ilford, Essex. On May tst, 1824, the entire 
skeleton of a mammoth was found there. And... 
which makes antiquarians of Ilford offer their 
autographs with a superior air to the dittos of 
Piltdown in Sussex... the Ilford mammoth was/is 
no forgery. Where now is Ilford High Road, 
the Ilford Cricket Ground, and the main Ilford 
Midland Bank, there must authentically have 
roamed at least one hairy great beast with tip- 
tilted tusks. Do not think harshly of Ilford’s 
mammoth. It must have had a mother. It may 
indeed have been a mother. It knew some sort 
of massive love. If the (then) people of (what is 
now) Ilford chased it with bows, arrows and rude 
weapons, it may also have known hate. But that 
its skeleton was found complete suggests that it 
died there unmolested by meat-hunters, and 
simply sank into the ooze. Other towns celebrate 
other events on May Day. Moscow has a military 
parade in its Red Square. Oxford has choir-singing 
in the dawn at the top of Magdalen Tower. Why 
should the men of Moscow and Oxford alone 
look round for applause on that day ? Ilfordians, 
without undue chauvinism, can hold their heads 
high, too. Whether they all remember to do so, 
is another matter. 


BP GUARDS THE CROPS 


Nort ONLY IN BRITAIN do BP products guard the crops. In 
the rich apricot orchards of New Zealand, BP fuel oil 
protects the fruit from the ravages of frost. During 1954 
this oil saved a large part of the apricot harvest when one of 
the worst frosts ever recorded threatened complete disaster. 


And BP helps in other ways. Oil for lubricants, for grass- 
drying and grain-drying ; for the warmth that hatches chicks 
and the power that draws-the plough—BP provides all this 
and more. The BP sign is a friend of the farmer in Britain, , 
in Europe and in many countries throughout the world. : 
The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleam:Company 


LIMITED 


Some of the demands upon our purses arrive, like 
May Day, with clockwork regularity. There is no 
risk that! such items as rent and subscriptions will be 
overlooked when payment is arranged through «the 
Midland Bank Standing Order Service. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


whose products include 
BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Special Energol ' Visco-static ' Motor Oil 
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TT EN years ago today* I was driving my sean jeep from Ber- 
j gamo up into the mountains that surround the Italian lakes. 
And, to me at least, the election last week of the third Presi- 
we dent of an Italian Republic is symbolic of the many changes 
at shave occurred in western Europe during the past decade. Driving 
mg the west shore of Lake Como in May 1945, I came to the 
lage where, a few days before, Mussolini had been taken from a 
ting German column and shot by the Italian partisans. : 
ce those turbulent days, Italy has come a long way. Today, most 
; have turned their backs on the fascist. era; and, even though 
emist political parties have consistently gained ground in recent 
s, Italy has, by and large, so far proved itself a working demo- 
and a reliable ally in the cause of rebuilding western Europe— 
able, in fact, that it does not often get into the news. But I 
ften thought that, in the-desperately uneasy search for inter- 
peace, the contribution of people like the Italians who do not 
lly hit the headlines is often overlooked. Then there are others, 
Swedes and the Swiss, the Danes and the Dutch, who, by their 
lidity, one comes to count on, knowing pretty well what they 
or will not do. They represent ‘ areas of stability’ in Europe. 
ly, in the conditions of the nineteen-thirties, Hitler was able 
ick them off one by one because of their disunity. But today—and 
yhat we in this country too easily forget—the whole feel of 
e really has been changed by the four big treaties of the 
the Treaty of pki. between Beitwin and France; of 
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Brissels: which added the Benelux countries to the alliance; and the 


North Atlantic Treaty itself, with America and Canada; ‘and now. 


the Western European Union, whose ratification will probably be 
finally completed this week, bringing in western Germany and the 


new Italy. 


There has been a great deal of talk in recent years of going further 
and having even closer European integration, possibly even a European 
federation. But the idea of countries sinking part of their national 
sovereignty in any international ‘high authority’ has been on a 
decline ever since the collapse of the European Defence Community 
last summer. The prestige of even the European Coal and Steel 
Community in Luxembourg, the one working international authority, 
had, until recently at least, been suffering from a revival of the 
belief that, after all, the most practical way of securing international 
co-operation is through agreement between governments themselves. 


This, people have felt, is better than setting up superior bodies, 


responsible ultimately to some form of European assembly, and so 
taking power away from national governments. Although this is not a 
question which has to be settled from one day to the next, it is 
tremendously important for the future. In the long run, no foreseeable 
settlement with Russia is likely to last, unless western Europe possesses 
a coherent soul and spirit of its own, in which the Germans play a 
definite part, accepted both by the rest of us and by the mass of the 
German people themselves. 

This raises two other definite queaony for all of us. The first is: 


* Broadcast on May 2 


Re e a 
: by going to Bonn to see Dr. Adenauer. By all accounts he achieved a with 
surprising success in settling the last of the present outstanding differ- 
ences between Europe’s two most critical elements, the French and the 


- a 


onal ‘outlook of a 


the Peende "Foreien Minister, ‘followed 1 up oa recent visit to Sundar 


Germans. The most difficult of their problems was the frontier territory 
of the Saar, German in race and language, but economically part of 
France since the-end of the war; there, the new Saar statute, creating 
in effect a separate political territory under the first form of ‘ European ’ 

government, had still been held up by a virulent dispute as to whether 
the French could or could not legally go on holding the vital Rochling 


‘steel works against the claims of its former German owners; they had 


been offered compensation, but, as Germans, they demanded their 
actual property back. The settlement is that they will accept the compen- 
sation, but that the French will yield half control to German investors. 

In Europe’s present mood and circumstances, I think the Rochling 


works have constituted a significant test case. National outlook is mainly” 


determined by race and heredity, but it is certainly also moulded by 
history and experience. And in this dispute it has been possible for 
both sides to ventilate the long record of suspicion and evil memory 
between France and Germany, even though the bigger political issues 
were supposed to have been formally settled. The lesson is that national 
feeling about the Saar, or indeed any other dispute, could yet under- 
mine the politicians’ agreement on Western European Union; nations 
can change their outlook under the impact of events, but this is not 
the sort of thing that happens overnight. 

The second question in my mind is: Are we changing, and how do 
other- nations see us? If the French still seem unforgiving, and the 
Germans still seem difficult to trust, do the British, for instance, still - 
give the old impression that in Europe, at any rate, they want to have 


_ their cake and eat it, to help promote European unity and yet not to. 


get committed themselves? I am afraid that they do. But I believe 
nevertheless that the impression may be worse than the reality. In 


The Leadership of — ie | ee ad 


By JOHN MARKS 
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the extreme poverty of some of the inhabitants. They seem 
to notice it most in the big cities—but there are also evident 


\ ), -} HAT strikes many foreigners on their first visit to Spain is 


signs of hardship in the broad, burnt, under-populated landscape that 


is so largely tilled by hand. Spain is an agricultural country: vast and 
varied, in parts splendidly fertile but liable to havoc from drought or 
floods. The villages are few, the farmer’s task enormous. 

Much has been done in recent years—indeed, a great deal more than 
in any previous decade—to improve the lot of the working class and 
the labourers, both materially and socially. A similar claim could be 


made in countries that are not apparently backward in this respect; but _ 


the progress of modern Spain, since the civil war, has been especially 
rapid and remarkable in the face of exceptional difficulties. It can be 
shown with figures—but Spanish statistics have a way of running ahead 
of reality, and I myself would rather rely simply on the evidence of my 


own eyes: buildings going up, hospitals, schools, and irrigation schemes; - 
more food and better care for young and old; easier conditions 


generally. In politics it is another matter. The Spaniards are not good 


at seeing the other fellow’s point of view. Unlike us, they do not bea 


themselves on a gift for compromise. . 
Unfortunately, there have been blind spots on both sides of what we 


used to call ‘the Spanish problem ’; until America, on her own, thought: 
better of it, and decided it was high time to become friends with post- 
war Spain. The British dislike of dictatorship made us blink the actual 


facts of the situation in Spain; it misled us into pulling rude yet futile 
grimaces at the Caudillo, which the Spaniards naturally took as being 
meant for them. In 1946, Britain, France, and the United, States issued a 
joint declaration begging them to get rid of their Government—without 
bloodshed. The United Nations folld6wed this up by calling upon its 
members to withdraw their ambassadors from Spain. Any self-respecting 


nation would have rallied, as the Spaniards did, against foreign inter-— 


ference. That was obvious; yet it surprised the governments who had 


__ostracised Franco because they believed his government to be unpopular 
_ and precarious to the point of collapse. He was attacked for those very 


_ more accepted than it wr 


‘on the face of it. After an exhausting and terrible war, it is 
_ opposition was quelled by oppression. The nationalist motto was 
united, great, and free’. If ‘freedom’ here implies not 


yea 
in much that the British SS in the days t 
are pretty well all agreed today that a close frie 
India of Mr. Nehru is Siam worth | while. 


new sanders lately in ourown political and social evolution s 

I feel that our attitude to European politics has been cha 
as much. We are beginning to recognise that our future is more dee 
bound up with that of our neighbours on the Continent than at ¢ 
time in the past. We have somehow got to move, therefore, from w 
is still a feeling of relative aloofness and detachment, to a-position 


_ which, while remaining ourselves, we really can help to break down 


national barriers in western Europe by. breaking down our own. Ii 
easy to say that, and difficult to suggest practical ways of doing 
Many people feel that the historic military commitment last autur 
when we undertook to keep four divisions and our tactical air force 
the continent, was proof of our loyalty and good will towards. . 
neighbours. But one can also argue that the commitment was no m« 
than recognition of the facts of our own direct national interest ; 
nothing fundamentally new. — 

I do not yet feel sure myself which is really the honest view. : 
what I do know is this, First, we have not yet done enough to convil 
people on the Continent that, come what may, we really do mean 
sink or swim with them; indeed, we have not yet wholly convince 
ourselves. Second, the next British government, of whichever party. 
certainly going to be confronted with this as a practical and vi 


problem before its term of office is over. Lastly, unless more is de 


during the next three | ‘or four years to. push Europe’s sense of un 
a stage further, we risk having a very different form of mei impe 
from outside, —Home Service 


reasons that had paried. him the genuine petites the ociudte respe 
or at least the tacit obedience; of his fellow-countrymen as a whe 
His ruthless victory over his own people, then sharply divided; 
unimpulsive friendship with our enemies, which alone enabled Spa 
once again, to keep out of a second world war, when her neutrality v 
a saving grace, to herself and to the winners; his firm hand at home, 
stolid indifference to insults and threats from abroad; the absol 
rigidity, in fact, of his political principles—all these are facets of 
single fixed idea, which is no longer so unfashionable. as it was at 1 
time when less bigoted statesmen derided it as ‘ the communist boge' 
Is General Franco as far-sighted as his propagandists claim? Or 


narrow-minded that he cannot change his mind? In my opinion, he I 


proved himself a resolute, patient, shrewd, and responsible leader. d 


an engaging personality perhaps—but stubbornly patriotic, accordi 


to his lights; and so far—after sixteen years in sole command as ‘he 
of the state—undeniably successful. It cannot have been all ‘just ¢ 
to luck’. Everything in ‘Spain rests, ultimately, on his judgement. 
his success has been a series of personal triumphs. 

‘General Franco has forced upon Spain the order he feels ‘sure 


_ good for her—and if, at heart, a great many. Spaniards dislike his ri 
-as much as we do, it is not mainly on democratic grounds, but becat 


they are born individualists. They distrust all forms of governme 
from bitter experience. After forty years in Spain, on and off—unc 
five different regimes and a number of equally unpopular governme 
—I can understand both their latent scepticism and_ ‘their rest 
acceptance of General Franco’s word as law. a ; 

How has a notoriously proud and unruly race been iedtiond ‘ei: 
the authoritarian line so meekly? By sheer tyranny? That is absv 


liberty but national independence, for all her faults’ 
gradually coming closer to that combined ideal 
great days of her Empire—From’ So: iene me q 
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to keep the ordin- 
y Indonesians to the 
on-conference side of 
é street. Before I 
juld get into the taxi 
tside my hotel, two 
mall boys had de- 
anded my autograph; 
ecause anybody with 
y kind of badge, con- 
ecting him in any kind 
f way with the Asian- 
ican Conference, has 
seen more besieged by 
utograph hunters than 
vere any Test match 
ticketers in the days 
f my youth. I do not 
sow about film stars, 
ause in those days 
there weren’t any. 

' It seemed as though 
dandung were reluctant 
0 admit that the ex- 
bitement was all over: 
that delegates in each 
qotel in their prepara- 
fons for departure, 
were throwing the texts 
of each other’s speeches 
into the waste-paper 
dasket. That the confer- 


ence for which houses Mr. Chou En-lai, Prime Minister of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
arriving at the Asian-African Conference at Bandung 


had been repainted and 
roads had been re- 
yaired, and huge new American cars had been 
Sought—that the conference was over—irrevocably 
over. Although each one of us has been longing for 
the end, everything did look a little sad now that 
the end had come. But out at the airfield I recovered 
that sense of surprise, of adventure, almost of en- 
thusiasm, which to me at any rate has made the 
Asian-African Conference so different from any other 
[ have known, since the exciting early days of the 
gue of Nations, more than thirty years ago. One 
san hardly call China, India, Egypt, Syria, or 
iopia new nations, since they have histories’ so 
much longer than our own, but most of the flags 
that decorated the airfield were strange to me. 
Throughout the duration of the conference I had 
been haunted by the thought that well over half the 
fons represented—with well over half the popu- 
ation of the world—had achieved their independ- 
only since the war. 
_ I looked round at the other passengers waiting on 
: little terrace for their aircraft to be announced: 
was a group round Sir John Kotelawala, Prime 
‘of Ceylon, whose quarrel with Mr. Nehru 
sr the extent to which communism could be com- 
ed with colonialism has been one of the sensations 


Y aircraft, when I came away from Bandung, started an 
hour late, but the delay was well worth while. On the way 
out to the airfield I noticed that although the conference 
had ended, and it was uncomfortably early in the morning, 
military police in their white, American steel-helmets were still on 
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this time Sudanese, with their Prime Minister, who so short a time ago 
was looked upon by British officials as a dangerous man, but who, at 
this conference, has voted much as Mr. Harold Macmillan would have 
done, if the United Kingdom had somehow been inside the Asia-Africa 
area. There were several delegates from the Philippines in their beauti- 


fully embroidered, thin, white shirts; several American 
journalists and press photographers in garments of 
vivid colours but not very. much elegance; a couple of 
Chinese journalists from Formosa—their normal cheer- 
fulness subdued by Mr. Chou En-lai’s successes at the 
conference. There were a lonely. Soviet professor; half- 
a-dozen Arabs whose closer identity I cannot define; a 
large party of Burmese delegates, friendly and smiling. 
I will not bore you by trying to give you a complete 
list, but I would like to be able to convey to you some 
idea of this variegated crowd of people, who are so 
cheerfully convinced that they have been making 
history; that their conference has been so much more 
successful than they, or anybody else, had expected. 

The five Colombo Powers that sponsored the confer- 
ence, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia, 
had not managed to agree on the agenda, and it did 
seem unlikely that where these five had failed, twenty- 
nine delegations would succeed. There seemed to be so 
little in common between, say, Indonesia and Ethiopia, 
or Communist China and Saudi-Arabia; so little beyond 
a resentful memory common to most of them of the 
time that they had spent under the control of the white 
race. But they did agree on the agenda and, although 
there was surprisingly little resentment expressed about 
their former white masters, the fact that they had 
passed through such similar experiences on their way 
to independence gave them a sense of solidarity and 
comradeship, the importance of which cannot be easily 
exaggerated. The countries represented may still be 
poor in technical and administrative experience, but 
they are rich in raw materials and population. The 
world is going to be a very different place, if they really 
can work together. Will they 
be able to do so—and towards 
what end will they work? The 
fact that independence is so 
new to them, which explains 
much of this shortage of 
technical and administrative 
experience, does also explain 
why they are weak from the 
military point of view. They 
cannot experiment with nuclear 
weapons; and, incidentally, 
their speeches did show how 
bitterly they remember that the 
first atomic bombs were 
dropped on Asian soil. And as 
they cannot experiment with 
these expensive new weapons, 
they tend to lay much more 
emphasis on moral arguments; 
on the kind of passive resist- 
ance which in any circum- 
stances makes such an appeal 
to Asians. 

Mr. Chou En-lai has under- 
stood this, and it helps to ex- 


Mr. Nehru, Prime Minister of India, and (right) Sir John plain why, although he was the 
Kotelawala, Prime Minister of Ceylon, at the conference least demonstrative of all the 


almost fall out of his car in his entgushipiis oie to the cathuistastio’ 


crowds. Mr. Chou En-lai would barely raise his hand in a regal kind of _ 
~ acknowledgment. Mr. Chou En-lai understood this neutralism, this 


could to encourage it. After all, it is the most effective way of fighting 
the effort of the Seato Powers who made such big efforts at the 
Bangkok Conference, only two months ago, to organise a serious mili- 
tary barrier against the further spread of ‘Scleageias frome Viet-Nam 
down into south-east Asia. 


It was, of course, inevitable that there should be some resolution io 
China got together. and the communist delegates of Viet-Minh g. 
some impressive reassurances to the delegates of Cambodia and La 
Again, they may be phoney, those assurances, but can we ever 


condemning what remains of colonialism, but it was more or less a 
surprise when, first, Sir John Kotelawala, Prime Minister of Ceylon, 


and then the delegates of Turkey, Irag, and about a dozen other 


countries, including the Sudan and the Gold Coast, insisted that the 


-communist-type of colonialism—for example, in the satellite states 


of, eastern Europe—should also be condemned. That very much angered 
Mr. Nehru, whose neutralism sometimes takes a form which many 
people confuse with pro-communism. But, even to this attack, Mr. Chou 
En-lai turned the other cheek, in an almost Christian manner. x 

If the Chinese represented in Bandung understood the psychological 
atmosphere there, the Americans, so very far away, did not. To Mr. 


Washington reply was immediate and unconstructive. It fitted in exactly 


_ with all that the communists were saying, and all that some others — 


of us were contradicting. It was not a cold douche, which in the climate 
of Bandung would have been exhilarating; it was more like a blow 
with a sledge-hammer. If I can make you see why it had so bad an 
effect I shall have succeeded in explaining why I believe this Asian- 
African Conference to have been one of the most important conferences 
since the war. The Washington statement contained the usual demand 


_Mr. Chou En-lai seemed to be doing just that in Bandung—to be 
giving evidence of good intentions: but was the evidence genuine? I 
_ do not know. Only the communists themselves can know; but it is 
precisely that uncertainty that made the quick American reply so 
unfortunate. 

The Chinese-Indonesian treaty on dual-nationality—signed while the 
conference was in progress—is the kind of deed that does create a 
_ big effect in this part of the world, where so many governments are 


_ worried by the large number of their Ghinese inhabitants who can 


claim two national loyalties. These Chinese can be used to stir up 


_. trouble in much the same way as the overseas Germans, who were 


Be 
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- RECENTLY spent a month in Ethiopia. It “is a fascinating 
country in many ways. But to me one of the_most interesting 
. things is the unique experiment the Emperor is making in modern- 


caught up in power politics, Ethiopia is unique because of its extra- 


ordinary seclusion—it is not on the road to anywhere. It is one of 


the few places in which Americans are not thinking of building air 


south air route, Cairo-Khartoum-Entebbe, and the country is inaccess- 
ible from the southern Sudan and hard to reach from Kenya, Though 
it has a coast on the Red Sea there are no important ports. Another 


curious factor has been that Ethiopia is almost entirely surrounded by 


British-administered territory: the Sudan, Kenya, British Somaliland, 


and so on; in fact, it is an independent x teeed an island in a sea 


of colonial territories. = 


the Chinese side of the frontier. “So Mr. Chou En-la 


Gandhism, as Mr. Nehru himself called it, and he did everything he- invite 
Foreign’ Minister to send observers into China to irvestignte. 


Chou En-lai’s references to a possible discussion of Formosa, ‘the — 


for some proof of communist good intentions, but to so many delegates ° 


ising an African country inside its own tradition without importing - 
alien European standards. In an age in which even Tibet has become 


bases, and even the communists are not seriously interested in it. The 
_ capital, Addis Ababa, is some hundreds of miles east of the north- 


Let me give. two ‘other Parpia: ‘the Siam 
“been worried for months, or even years, by report 
-free-Thai or free-Siamese army being trained by the Sees 


that the offer may be phoney, that the observers might be ee 
to those parts of Yunnan where there are no free-Thais—I kno 
that, but the offer may Be eemusine, it may be eieirs of. good int 
tions, 7, 

‘One last instance: fib i in ‘the conference the representatives of In 


peace in the world if such assurances are rejected as phoney the mom 
they are made? I am not expressing any opinion of my own; I. 
merely trying to report the. kind of impression made in Bandung 
Mr. Chou En-lai. 

I wrote the notes for this talk in an aircraft between Jakarta 2 
Singapore. And just when I had reached this point I noticed that 1 
Ceylonese neighbour (whose Prime Minister, as I have already reminc 
you, took a strongly anti-communist line at the conference—was read: 


a newspaper from his ‘own country with a great banner headline 


the front page— Chou En-lai Takes the Conference by Storm’. Ai 
body who fails to realise that the Asian-African Conference has alte 
what it is now fashionable to call ‘the climate of opinion * will 


“believe, be making a very grave mistake. 


From the British Commonwealth point of view it was sad, very Ss 
to see how the ideological gap has widened between Mr. Nehru 
the one hand, and Mr. Mohammed Ali of Pakistan and Sir J 
Kotelawala-of Ceylon on the other. It is true that at the same time | 
Sudan, Libya, and the Gold Coast—three African states which hi 
been under some form of British rule—all supported what can- 
called the western line; although that meant that the Sudan was oppo 
to Egypt. The other large group of nations represented was 
Arab League, and that, too, came out of the conference less uni 
than ever: Colonel Nasser of Egypt, for example, strongly suppor 
Mr. Nehru’s neutralism ; Pakistan, Lebanon, Iran, Iraq, Libya, a 
the. Sudan opposed it. And the fact that these two blocs of nation: 
the British Commonwealth and the Arab Legion—found their memb 
to some extent disunited seems to be fresh evidence that the Asi 
African Conference has introduced a new and still incalculable fo 
into the world of politics —Home and Overseas Services 
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_ Ethiopia’ S Experiment in ‘Progress: 
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But, first, I shall try to Pes gite what the country ais like. Ethio] 
—the name Abyssinia is never used within the country—is one of 1 
strangest and most beautiful places in the world. It has three region 
the plateau, the tropical part, and the scrub desert and bush. The hu 
plateau, which is about half of the country, is 7,000 or 8, ;000 feet abc 


sea level and is studded with snowless peaks as high as the ‘giants of 1 


Swiss Alps. Addis Ababa—the name means ‘ New Flower ’ is. near t 


southern edge of the plateau. It is not so much a town as a 


forest with white Ethiopian dwellings scattered up the hill-face < amo 


_ the trees. The modern, Italian-built quarter is on the side. At n 


hyenas come scavenging right down. among the houses and 5,000 dc 
bark. Addis Fibaba si stands at 8,000 feet—almost twice as high as B 
Nevis—and is surrounded by a landscape of fields and pastures, 
odd mixture of Europe and rica. Wheat and ite: are g) 
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o -the east, on either~ side of 
railway line running to French 
qaliland, lies the scrub desert and 
h, where antelopes shy at the pass- 
jeep. Here, in an extraordinary 
ch of desert,-I saw baboons 
shed on mounds of black lava, and 
other parts of the area wild turkeys 
lutting in the long yellow grass. I 
s told I was unlucky not to see a 


e tropical area lies to the west 
d the south, towards the Sudan and 
mya. This is a region of fabulous 
auty; it includes the province of 
ffa, which gave its name to coffee. 
u go towards Kenya you pass 
lakes Margherita, Stephanie, and 
idolf. The last two were discovered 
an. Austrian explorer in the 
thteen-eighties, who named them in 
mour of his Crown Prince and 
e people of Ethiopia are of 
weral different races, but far the 
ost important are the Ambharas. 
are the ruling race and are 
tic Christians, though of Semitic 
in and language. They came from 
e north but have gradually moved 
ward, and now occupy the whole 
. South and west of them are 
Gallas who were once invaders 
the south. Probably half of the 
allas are still pagan. In the south- 
est are the Guragies and in the east 
€ much more savage Danakil and 
ymalis, who have sometimes an un- 


easant way with stray travellers. All a small country church near Debra Berhan, north-east of Addis Ababa 


ese, unlike the Amharas, are Mamitic 


‘truly African peoples. The races are now fairly mixed: for instance, 
é lorry driver who plies between Addis Ababa and the provincial 
wns may as well be a Galla or Somali as an Amhara. Nevertheless, 
€ remote corners of Ethiopia are still pretty wild, and an Amhara 
inks twice before venturing there alone. When they go as soldiers 


ey take good care to keep together in some strong 
sition. This diversity of.country and people, and also 
e fact that Ethiopa is under-populated—there are 
ly 15,000,000 or 16,000,000, though the country is 
fice as large as France and Germany put together— 
is made its control a constant problem to central 
vernment. However, since the restoration of Haile 
lassie in 1941, Addis Ababa has had a much firmer 
ip than ever before in Ethiopian history. This is 
tly owing to improved communications, which are 
é main legacy of the Italian occupation. 

Mussolini, like all dictators, was keen gn roads and 
ice—they are of course both very necessary to 
tatorship. In Addis Ababa the main monument of 
ian rule—if one does not count the unfinished grand 
house, part of which now houses a laundry—is 
btedly the imposing police headquarters. The 
ians, by the way, do not seem to have been 
ular with the Ethiopians, and several thousand 
them are still living happily in the country, As 
viduals they are probably a great benefit to it, but 
ia has had enough of foreign administrative 
entions. 

ussolini’s expulsion from Ethiopia marked the end 
a series of ineffective attempts by the European 
to gain influence in or control of the country. 
, the French, who built the railway from Addis 
iba to Djibouti, had big commercial interests, and 
Russians, who were inclined to stretch a point and 
the Coptic Ethiopians in a sort of imaginary 
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religious alliance against the Catholic 
and Protestant powers, were among 
the first to send an embassy to the 
Emperor Menelik, who was a cousin 
and predecessor of Haile Selassie. The 
British; too, were interested. They 
were then responsible for both Egypt 
and the Sudan, and used sometimes 
to worry about Lake Tsana in the 
north-west of Ethiopia. The lake is 
the source of the Blue Nile and its 
manipulation could alter the fertility 
of the whole river basin from the 
Sudan to Egypt. But Ethiopia used 
to have deadlier enemies than the 
Europeans; the religious antagonist of 
the King-of-Kings-is Islam. Two 
generations ago the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt secured a foothold for 
Islam in eastern Ethiopia and for 
some years held the town of Hara. 
The Egyptians were turned out but 
the memory remains. Today, the 
darkest cloud on the Ethiopian hori- 
zon, and it is already somewhat bigger 
than a man’s hand, is the possibility 
of Egyptian control of the Sudan. 
One thing is clear: if foreign 
intrigue in Ethiopia has died down 
the Emperor has no intention of allow- 
ing it to revive. At the same time, the 
problem of getting European technical 
help and advice remains. He is trying 
to find a way of doing this without 
thereby falling under European 
influence. His principle is, I think, to 
apply a policy of divide and rule in 
reverse. One comes across Swedes 
who are training the air force, British 
police instructors, Yugoslays demon- 


strating small arms, French railway:engineers, American agricultural 
advisers, and French-Canadian school teachers. And there are a good 
many stateless people, too, among the foreign advisers. 

Haile Selassie is a believer in European civilisation, but only in some 
of its benefits. He is interested in doctors and tractors, and those who 
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Boats on Lake Margherita 
From ‘ Travels in Ethiopia’, by David Buxton (Ernest Benn) 
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will teach Ethiopians to work them. But 
he does not seem to want either European 
forms of democracy or the proper inde- 
pendent press (news is distributed in the 
form of official hand-outs). Even holidays 
at Monte Carlo or Vichy, so much appre- 
ciated by some potentates, do not attract 
him at all. His belief is that the modernisa- 
tion programme must remain within the 
dynastic tradition; there is no tyranny in 
this because, as far as one can tell, the 
Ethiopian people too still believes in the 
dynastic tradition. At least one detects no 
great pressure for constitutional change. 
The Ethiopian kingdom cannot be com- 
pared with any existing throne except, 
perhaps, the Saudi-Arabian. Not only. is 
there no effective parliament, there is not 
even a Cabinet in our sense. The Negus, or 
King-of-Kings, is descended according to 
national legend from King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. He is an autocrat by 
divine right. The nobility, which has never 
been collectively strong, has never had great 
' influence. If there has ever been any 
balancing power it has been the Church. 
Until recently the Ethiopian Church was. 
under the Egyptian Patriarch of Alexandria, 
but lately the link has been greatly 
weakened, so one can say that no Ethiopian 
Emperor, not even the great Menelik, has 
enjoyed so unchallenged a power as Haile Selassie. He is an enlightened 
despot with opportunities perhaps comparable to those of the Russian 
Tsar Alexander I in 1815. Haile Selassie himself has learned the 
art of central government through many vicissitudes. His father was 
Ras Makonnen, first cousin of the Emperor Menelik, and his devoted 
lieutenant. Ras Makonnen was Governor of Harrar, which at the time 
was seething with the intrigues of dissident chieftains and European 
adventurers. When the Emperor Menelik died, he was succeeded by 
the Prince Lij Yasu; who, however, came into conflict with the Amharic 
nobility and the Church on account of his Islamic tendencies and his 
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Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia 
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dealings with German and Turkish age 
Lij Yasu was deposed and, after a lo 
regency, Haile Selassie, or Ras Tafari a 
was then called, established his claim to 
throne. As between royal princes the right 
' kingship had to be established, in what mig 
be called the Byzantine tradition, by. abil 
as well as by precedence. Haile Selassie y 
crowned Emperor in 1930, when the cé; 
mony was attended by the Duke — 
Gloucester and other European prine 
1955 jis the year of the Emperor’s sikh 
jubilee, for which great preparations ¢ 
now being made in Addis Ababa. } 

But even with this sort of full power 
is not easy to modernise. Ethiopians. Wh 
I was in Addis Ababa an American said 
me: ‘It is as easy to get Ethiopia dey 
loped by the Ethiopians as it would ha 
been to get the United States developed’ 
the Red Indians’. The poor fellow, w 
was trying to do a job of work, had be 
caught in one of the innumerable tangles 
which Ethiopian bureaucracy manages 
embroil foreign advisers. 

This frustration is inevitable until a n 
corps of young Ethiopian administrat 
is created. This is now being undertak 
The university college of Addis Ababa 
trying to give a full general education to | 
élite, and, after that, promising young m 


receive technical training at home or abroad. But inevitably it ¥ 


be a slow process to build up the sort of administrative capacity tl 
is needed. 

It will be interesting to see during the next decades whether 1 
Emperor will be able to combine administrative modernisation with 1 
degree of political conservatism on which he seems determined. In: 
almost wholly agricultural country the combination is at least possib 
To those of us who feel some anxiety about the problems created 
transplanting European institutions to Africa, this Ethiopian experim« 
is worth watching.—Home Service 


Formosa: an American View 


By CLAUDE A. BUSS 


ESPONSIBLE American leadership is aware that Formosa is 
a live fuse leading directly to the hydrogen bomb, and is keenly 
conscious of the risks which it has assumed in securing 
Formosa and the Pescadores. This talk is intended to help to 
explain why some attitudes have been taken, although I would be less 
than frank if I pretended to understand or approve all the tactical devices 
which have been followed in respect of the off-shore islands. However, a 
look inside Formosa and the United States may go far towards making 
clear why, at this juncture, decisions should be taken which regrettably 
differ from the opinions widely held in Britain. © 
A sharp distinction must be dtawn between Formosa and_ the 
Pescadores on the one hand, and the related positions, or the offshore 
islands, on the other. With the former, American obligations are 
precise and inescapable; with the latter, deliberate ambiguities permit 
a way of escape. In the event of external armed attack against Formosa 
or the Pescadores, the United States is pledged to act to meet the 
common danger; in the event of an attack on Quemoy or Matsu— 
which is more likely—the President is free to take such action as he 
judges to be required or appropriate. It is not clear whether the military 
and psychological advantages of holding the small bits of land on the 
threshold of the China coast would be worth the costs and the risks. 
It is clear that, in American opinion, Formosa must not be permitted 
to fall into the hands of the enemy. ; 
When, in 1949, the communist armies swarmed down the Yangtze 


Valley, the fall of Formosa seemed inevitable. President Trum 
announced a ‘ hands-off’ policy, and the military planners endeavour 
to construct their defence perimeter in the western Pacific witht 
Formosa. Within five months—when the attack in Korea was unleash 
—the United States took the unilateral action of ‘neutralisin 
Formosa. As Chiang Kai-shek demonstrated his control of the islat 
the Americans took new hope in this unsinkable aircraft carrier | 
General MacArthur called it). The Americans sent a Military Advise 
Group to train and equip the demoralised Chinese army which h 
escaped from the mainland, and began an economic assistance pi 
gramme which has grown to $138,000,000 in the current year. Fo 
was provided, jobs offered, and sufficient help given Formosans a 
mainlanders for a level of living comparable to that which Formoss 
enjoyed under the Japanese. OS ee 
To the American soldiers, sailors, and airmen who participated 
the training programme, their task was challenging and they 
like it. To the engineers, doctors, farmers, and public servants who 
to. Formosa—hundreds of them—their mission. was a call bey 
ordinary duty. Formosa Jacked glamour and provided little beyond 
excitement of building and holding the first and last line against 
communists. The treaty of December 2, 1954, seemed to 
their work—and regardless of the claims of Chou En-lai it is 
able in American minds to abandon the fruits of years of labour 
construction. , 
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eheoulitered: and overcome rh Parlice dese | in phresecal = 
d by the conquerors from Japan. Formosans might willingly 
neutralised, protected, or trusteeship status as a Hea to 
y or independence. 


ise them only suffering and death, but they support heartily the 
lent Kuomintang resolve to return to the mainland. If Chiang. and 

ntourage were to disappear, the dangers of war would disappear 
them. gael costs and burdensome. taxes would be reduced, 


a fo the ‘Mainland 4 


ome. Whether you land at Keelung, Tamsui, or Kaohsiung or come 
ha aipeh by air, you see immediately the blue-and-white propaganda © 


: ‘Overthrow the Communists, resist Russia. and return to the — 
ud’. The ‘return to the mainland’ theme-song has achieved a 


‘next to the will of Sun Yat-sen in the Kuomintang ritual. 
is impossible to say to what extent the regime deludes itself, but 
ishes the fantastic belief that the Chinese will rise up to welcome 
ers, if they can only effect a successful landing. The American 
ry advisers often say that it is no problem to arouse the 
mintang morale: the only problem is to enforce a reasonable 
aint. They point out that the military assistance given is primarily 
nter aircraft, radar, heavy artillery, and not landing ships or long- 
inge bombers. It would be unwise to present the Kuomintang with 
opportunity for an adventure, on its owes which might ea 
liatory action. 
This restraining influence on the part of the Americans should be 
erstood. Chiang insists that his troops psychologically cannot tolerate 
further retreats or evacuations, and insists that they must strike— 
perish. And he does not have the horror of a third world war which 
Americans have. To him the issue is already joined. He feels that 
xistence is a cruel hoax and that he is the same sacrificial victim for 
communists as he was for the fascists. He realises that his army is 
ntried. It is well-equipped, well-fed, and well-drilled, and he believes 


. He believes that it is tougher and will show a glorious fight-to-the- 
spirit. He is acutely conscious that time is running out. As his 
veterans are replaced by Formosa conscripts, he replaces troops 
want to go home with troops who are already home. He loses 
ortionately the determination to return to the mainland. Moreover, 
_of his officers are. establishing second homes on Formosa and this 
ishes the eagerness to die in battle. Some 800 generals on F ormosa, 
goodly | number of admirals, are without commands, and an entire 
ment structure which is on the pay-roll waiting for mainland 
nments, constitute inviting targets for Red propaganda. The Peking | 
ernment is wise to the uneasiness and offers pardons and rewards 
yone who will desert Chiang and. assist in the work of building 
w China, as they put it. This brittle morale situation accounts. for 
rt ot of American zealousness in looking after the interests of what 
ator Knowland calls ‘ our faithful Chinese ally ’. 
‘ ng has not much geographical, military, or diplomatic room re- 
g in which to manoeuvre. The offshore islands are significant to 
and he cannot afford to lose his one remaining vantage-point—the 
in the Security Council of the United Nations. One more push or 
= more set-back and his entire structure is likely to collapse. And the 
sris would settle not only over Formosa but over the whole of Asia. 
oe. look inside the United States is also required to understand 
merican postures. It cannot be repeated too often or two emphatic- 
hat the United States does not like the tensions which exist in east 
Bates not want the area of conflict to extend, does not want war, 
| does not cherish any new benefits for itself haiteido individuals or 
seek selfish profits at the risk of war. By the same token, 
do not intend to surrender one more inch of free world 
r in Korea, the offshore islands of Formosa, or south-east 


local farmers have no desire for a third world war, Rehich would 


jang’s regime seems to be sustained by its dream of returning 


it will redeem its sorry record during the civil war. It is older but — 


; a peopcoaite quid pro tas The line in a military 


Most Americans are home-lovers, intensely simple in their tastes and — 
pleasures, and possessed with a vigorous joy of living. Adventures abroad — 


are as repugnant and as unwelcome today as they were in the time of | 
_ George Washington. We like our friends, our cars, our sports, our — 
_ gardens, our way of life, and we resent the unpleasant truism that we 
cannot live to ourselves alone. We would approve heartily Asia for the 


‘Asians, Europe for the Europeans, and America for the Americans, I 
believe that we would all be isolationists, content to live in fortress 


America, if we did not realise the snares and illusions of such a course. _ 
The administration understands these inner compulsions and takes every 


opportunity to alert us to our responsibilities. A suffering world has less 
to fear from American assertiveness than from latent American in- 
-. difference. — 

All Americans, whether from Maine, Florida, or my own state of 
California, have a preoccupation with the Far East. The division into 
* Asia-firsters.” or “ Europe-firsters’ is false in its over-simplification. 
Most of our people are baffled why and how our traditional friends in 


-China—who have benefited through the years by our missionaries and 


diplomatic consideration—could turn against us. Some regard the 


menace of China as.greater and more immediate than the menace of | 


Russia. In the United States, we do not approach the Far East 
either psychologically or physically by way of India. The Far East is 
our near neighbour to the west. A friendly Far East seems vital 


to our security because the broad Pacific no longer serves us as a pro-- 
_ tective moat. The age of air has erased the comforting safety of distance, 


and an airman’s map of the polar region reveals the disquieting ex- 
posure of our industrial centres to the air-bases of European Russia and 
Siberia. It would be supreme folly to surrender any situation of strength 
which has been built in the Far East as long as the atmosphere of tension 
obtains. 

A vast gulf divides American thoughts on the subject of war. As Sir 
Anthony Eden has stated, a preventive war is neither the American 
mind, nor the American mood, or the American way. A few believe that 
with one more provocation, war might be the lesser evil. In the universal 
revulsion against brush-fire wars or the prospect of perpetual fear, a few 
have accepted the thesis that total war now is the only avenue to absolute 
peace. The vast majority—at the opposite extreme—contemplates with 
no gratification of spirit the emptiness of victory built upon ‘a heap 
of ruins’. . 2 


War No Longer a Means 


It is true that as a nation we do not know the degradation of invasion 


or occupation, the pangs-of hunger or great sacrifice, or the horrors of 
bursting bombs and raging flames. But we understand what our most 
respected military leaders mean when they say from the depth of their 


military experience that war is no longer a means or a method for. 


anything. It threatens rather the end of our civilisation. Still, the 
dominant American mood is not to retreat before the risk, but to take a 
positive stand against subversion and infiltration as well as against overt 
aggression. We do not wish to be blasted into oblivion, neither do we 
intend to be strangled nor mutilated beyond recognition. This mood is 
inflexible, grim, and independent of partisan politics. Republican sniping 
drove the Democrats to their own point of view. Neither party now is 
willing to let the other derive a tactical advantage on Far Eastern issues. 
Americans are chary of another diplomatic conference on Far Eastern 
affairs. Even before the recent attacks on the State Department, the 
Americans regarded the diplomatic process with lesser esteem than it 
enjoys in this country. It is often said in the United States: ‘ We have 
never lost a war or won a conference’, The Geneva conference last 
summer added nothing to the reputation of American diplomacy. 
Perhaps nothing more is to be hoped than a factual cease-fire and a 
gradual reduction of the atmosphere of crisis. These may be the first 
steps—as the Chinese say—in the journey of a thousand miles. 
—Third Programme 


-Among new publications are Far Eastern Governments and Politics: 


China and Fapan by Paul M. A. Linebarger, Djang Chu, and Ardath W. 
Burks (Macmillan, 48s.), and The Story of a Modern U niversity: a History 
a the University of Sheffield, by Arthur W. Chapman (Oxford, 50s.), 


The United States. is vast and divergent i in its amet re behavic ue ee 
_ patterns. The most vocative Americans or the Americans whose opinion: +, 
make head-line news do not necessarily represent the spirit of America. — 
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3 Ten Years Ago 


EN years ago on Sunday the war in Varope ended. The feelings 
of relief, profound as they were on that day, May 8, 1945, 
- were not so extravagantly expressed as the same feelings were 
on November 11, 1918. On that far off day the rejoicing was 
“ae reinforced by the knowledge not only that the greatest war in history 
__——s was over but also that the last shot had been fired in the war that was 
- to end all wars. And indeed some years were to pass before that know- 
4 ledge was shaken. Anyone who in the early *twenties spoke about ‘ the 
a next war ’ was usually thought half crazy. One might add that the whole 
____ of the ten years after the first world war was for many a period of 
illusion. Right up to about 1929 the cause of the League of Nations 
and of a firmly based peace was in the ascendant, and it was not until 
then that the weaknesses of the Covenant began to be apparent and the 
apostles of the new order sighted trouble ahead. 
Understandably, then, the mood ten years ago was less ecstatic. True, 
” Sei the war was over and we had won: true also that the United Nations 
ms was in prospect and that the lessons the League had taught us would 
not, we hoped, have to be relearned. On the other hand those who 
could view the scene calmly were well aware that in the field of inter- 
national politics the basis of co-operation as defined in the Charter had 
yet to be tested. Not that doubts on that Score were widely entertained: 
they certainly did not amount to the ‘apprehension for the future’ 
which, Sir Winston Churchill has told us, filled his mind as he moved 


rejoicing. Nevertheless the atmosphere could not fairly be described as 
carefree. And then, before many months were passed, the world-shaking 
_ mews was upon us. On August 6 the first atomic bomb was Jae es and 
we had entered a new era. 
In considering all that has happened in the last ten years, it would 
be easy to paint a gloomy picture of the future. The emphasis would 
be on the hydrogen bomb and all that that implies, on the extent to 
- which scientific progress has overtaken our capacity to act wisely, and on 
the width of the chasm dividing east and west. It would be very nearly 
as easy to paint a rosy picture, with the emphasis on reconstruction, the 
advances made in combating disease, the potential use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, and so on. (Listeners to the ‘Ten Years After’ 
series broadcast on the Light Programme this week will have had an 
opportunity of drawing up a balance-sheet for themselves on what has 
been happening in Europe during the past decade.) Both pictures 
together would be true, just as ‘each picture taken by itself would be 
false. But at least this can be said: the fact that we have launched out 


the credit side. To expect nothing is a way of avoiding disappointment. 
But there is more to life than the absence of disappointment. There is 
joy in aspiration and achievement. This war was fought, as was the 
first, to preserve something in the world more precious than our skins. 
The flame of ‘the good life’ may appear at times to burn low, but 
still it burns. To keep that flame alive, to use our best endeavours in 
spite of all disappointments and setbacks to see that it grows till its 
beneficent light shall illumine the whole earth—this is not an idle 
_ fancy. It is a task to which men before us, both in peace and war, have 
given their lives and which no amount of disillusionment or, still bhi 
_ cynicism, should cause us to abandon. 


~ among the cheering crowds of Londoners in their hour of wéll-won 


on the second post-war period with fewer illusions than we or our 
fathers had after the Kaiser’s war is not necessarily an entry on the 
debit side: some indeed would place it firmly and unquestionably on 
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THE o> See AGREEMENT was one of the | 

of Soviet and satellite commentators, who unanimously de 

be a severe blow to the — oe 
extremist elements among the United States ruling ccdneten which : 

tematically support the foisting of an American- Diktat on * 

countries through the medium of the notorious policy of strength. - 
One Moscow Home Service speaker said that the agreement rolled 
the persistent efforts of the U.S.S.R. to promote peace, and wai 
challenge to the American ‘ extremists’ who wished to increase ta 
than reduce international tension. He went on to add: RS E| 

Now that the necessary preliminaries for an pa settlement of. 
Austrian question have been created, they are dodging and manoeuvri 
They indulge in delaying tactics, since they cannot declare themsel 
openly against the Soviet proposal for a Foreign Ministers’ confere: 

_ with Austrian participation, to consider and sign a state treaty wh 
would restore an independent and democratic Austria. According 
the western press, they plan to put off such a conference by suggest 

that a conference of ambassadors be held first—a conference which, i 

said, would prepare the Foreign Ministers’ conference, although 

would have no powers of decision. Such a procedure can undoubte 
entail a further unwarranted delay in settling the Austrian questi 

Certain American newspapers say that the Foreign Ministers’ cx 

ference cannot be convened before the end of June. In the interven: 

‘period, it is hoped to tie western Germany irrevocably to the Atlar 

bloc and the West European Union and to confront the west Germ 

population with a fait accompli: According to a French Press ager 

report from London, no secret is made of the expectation “that it v 

be possible to entice Austria—which has refused to join any milit 

alliance—into the Atlantic bloc or the West European Union scherr 
The importance of the agreement as a guarantee of Austrian inc 
pendence was stressed by many commentators beyond the Iron Curta 
For instance, Vienna radio’s ‘ Russian Hour’ speaker had this to say: 

- With a generosity: which surprised even the Austrian Governm 
delegation, the Soviet Government waived rights which it had alre 
been granted. What does it want from Austria? Nothing which is 1 
likewise demanded by the Austrian people, namely, a guarantee tl 
Austria should remain independent. As far as the guarantee of Austr 
independence is concerned, our country’s interests are identical w 
those of the U.S.S.R. 

In the west, the west German newspaper Munchner Merkur i is quo 

as saying that the Soviet concessions in Austria mark the beginning 
a large-scale Soviet attempt at east-west rapprochement in it 
That this should be the case is, in the opinion of the newspaper, | 
effect of the western policy of.containment. An American opinion 
expressed by The New York Times, which is quoted as saying that 1 
Western Powers have a moral responsibility towards the 30,000 refugi 
from Iron Curtain countries now living in Austria. The newspa| 
declares that the U.S.S.R. has insisted on provisions in the treaty t 
would place the refugees under moral and material compulsion, and t 
the Western Powers and the United Nations should therefore rem« 
them to a safe place beyond the reach of the Soviet Union. 

There has been some comment on the likelihood of negotiatic 
between the United States and Communist Shings spices. sgh 
Chou En-lai’s statement. Moscow radio said: 

The peaceable initiative of China immediately cut the aexicale fr 
under the feet of those American politicians who had hitherto ma 
tained that they were ready to meet any initiative designed to redi 
tension in the Far East but that the uncompromising attitude of Ch 
prevented this. Now the way to negotiations with the CP. R. is op 

Many U.S. leaders, however, are not anxious for such talks at all 2 

prefer to keep up a tense atmosphere in the Taiwan area. This is w 

the State Department published an official statement to the effect t 

the U.S.A. would insist on the participation of Nationalist China 

any negotiation. = * —- > 
The Yugoslav newspaper Borba is quoted as pelbaaniags the of 
developments and suggesting that if China and the United Sta 
should enter into negotiations, it might pave the way for the ent 
of Communist China into the United Nations. Finally, the ne. 
_ right-wing independent Le Monde is quoted as saying: 
; Even though it is not a question of Seeders the status 

nor of recognising the Peking regime, the of ni 
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N ENGLISHMAN IN UPSALA 
(iy WINDOW IN UPSALA’, said MICHAEL MEYER in a Home Service 
Ik, ‘came to be known as “ The Englishman’s Window ”, because I 
ft it open two inches all night during the winter. My landlady was 
lump, hen-like little woman who knew no English; but this did not 
ean she never used any English words. On the contrary, the first words 
| heard in the morning, muttered through the wall like the mysterious 
rds of a foreign incantation, would often be: “ Volverhampton 
inderers. Vest Bromvich Albyun. Spurrs”’. For Fru Fahlén was a 
feat filler-in of football coupons and, since there is no football played 
m Sweden in winter, the descendants of the Vikings spend their 
snings trying to forecast the results 
bf English League matches. 
| *Being the only Englishman in 
psala meant that I was regarded as a 
sind of Delphic Oracle on all things 
inglish, however abstruse; and every 
esday evening, Fru Fahlén came to 
me with minute enquiries as to, for 
xample, the prospects of Crewe Alex- 
ndra against Stockport County. By a 
arkable stroke of good fortune for 
her, and bad fortune for me, my advice, 
ziven in complete ignorance, enabled 
er to win a small sum at only her 
cond attempt, and from then on I 
was regarded by her and all the other 
indladies of the building as an in- 
fallible prophet. 
_ ‘Immediately on getting up in the 
morning, I close the window, and go 
gut into the town for breakfast. As I 
Bon down the steep hill past the old 
thic cathedral and the bland, 
classical facade of the Archbishop’s 
palace, I wonder for the hundredth 
time at the beauty of the city under 
w. In spring and summer, Upsala is 
a city of delicate colours—the mellow 
ochre of the eighteenth-century wooden 
louses, the pastel greens and pinks and 
liows of the modern blocks of flats 
h their gay balconies and awnings, 
blood-red of the domed miedieval 
astle standing sentinel on its hill, the 
gun-metal blue of the river Fyris, which 
ms Venetian style down the main 
eet. But this winter morning, the 
ity wears her bridal dress of white; 
mé trees and the wooden houses groan under their weight of snow; 
earded icicles hang from every gutterpipe. The river hangs motionless 
Over the weir, a wall of combed ice, and the people move shapeless 
nder their masses of winter clothing. 
“Men pass as soundlessly as ghosts; those on skis go with huge, 
lent paces like giants; housewives kick their way along, scooter fashion, 
i sledges fitted with steel runners and piled with the morning’s shop- 
ing. The schoolgirls and schoolboys wear blue velvet caps sewn with 
lottoes in coloured silks, as good luck charms for the spring examina- 
ons; the smaller children are gay in woollen caps and jackets of 
timary red or yellow. From the sunken lake below the castle comes 
‘ious, metallic, squeaking sound—not so much a sound as an 
mblage of tiny sounds which individually would be inaudible but 
1 add up to something oddly secretive. It is the noise of many 
n skating; the sunken bowl in which the lake lies forms a natural 
ing box. 


Breakfast over, I decide to walk home by a different route, up the 
towards the fine Carolina library and alorig the long avenue of 
les past the old, red-brick church. A number of gentlemen stand 
side wearing white ties, boiled shirts, and tails under their heavy 
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coats and fur caps. A coffin is carried in through the door. I get back to 
the warmth of my room, and the telephone starts ringing, and goes on 
ringing all morning, while I try to answer a multitude of extraordinary 
questions concerning aspects of English life and the English language 
which I scarcely knew existed. These are mostly linguistic problems of 
the sort which, for some reason, exercise an uncanny fascination for the 
peoples of northern Europe. “Is there a word war-time?” “ Yes, there 
is undoubtedly such a word ”. “ But is it hyphenated? For while war-cry 
is hyphenated, warpath is not”. “ Er—yes, war-time is hyphenated ”. 
“So? But that raises another problem. I am using war-time as part of 
the title of a thesis. Plainly there should be a capital W, but if there is 
a hyphen, should the T alsg be a capi- 
tal? ” “ Oh, yes, the T should be capital 
also”. “So? But that raises another 
problem . . .”. So the hours of morn- 
ing pass ’, 


COINS IN A FOUNTAIN 

In Rome, just off the busy main road, 
the Via del Corso, there are always a 
few people who turn aside to look at 
the Trevi Fountain. The legend is that 
if you toss a coin into the water, you 
will one day return to Rome. ROBERT 
STIMSON, B.B.C. Rome Correspondent, 
spoke about this fountain in ‘ Radio 
Newsreel ’. 

“So many thousands of people ob- 
serve this ritual ’, he said, ‘ that Roman 
urchins who dredge the huge basin of 
the fountain, under the carefully 
averted gaze of tolerant policemen, 
harvest upwards of £30 a week in 
Italian and other coins. There is another 
legend that any girl who fills a new 
goblet with water from the fountain 
and offers it to the man of her choice 
will win his love. The Rome Depart- 
ment of Monuments and Fine Arts will 
not vouch for the truth of this, but it 
does say that the water will not poison 
the drinker; indeed, it is probably the 
purest water in Rome, for the fountain 
is fed from the same mountain springs 
that the Roman Emperors drew on 
when they built their aqueducts. 

‘Nearly 200 years have passed since 
this exuberant fountain set against the 
background of a palace was finished. For two centuries the powerful 
waters have foamed and tumbled about the figure of Neptune in his 
winged chariot drawn by horses and guided by vigorous Tritans, them- 
selves half immersed in the flood. And the strain has been too much. 
The prolonged beating of water, the gradual loosening of stone slabs by 
intrusive grasses and moss, the disturbing effect of heavy modern 
traffic, all of these things have taken their toll, and so for two months 
during the coming autumn the fountain is to be sealed off for repairs 
that will cost about £6,000. Roman newspapers give the reassuring 
intelligence that, while the work of reconstruction is going on, coins 
tossed over the wooden hoardings in front of the fountain will still have 
the magic to bring visitors back to Rome’. 
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VELASQUEZ’ YOUTHFUL MASTERPIECE 

A painting entitled ‘An Old Woman Frying Eggs’ has just been 
acquired at the cost of £57,000 by the National Gallery of Scotland. The 
painting—a famous one—is by Velasquez, who was born in Spain in 
1599, and it is known that it was painted before he went to Madrid at 
the age of twenty-three. BAsiL TAYLOR, the art critic, tells us that the 
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painting is one of a group called the bodegones. ‘The word’, ex- 
plained BasiL TAYLOR, ‘ means an alehouse and is applied to pictures 
by other artists besides Valasquez which represent scenes of common life, 
kitchen and meal-time scenes—these are the subjects of many of them. 
Velasquez has also painted, for example, a picture of a water carrier. In 
all of them objects of still life, water jars, kitchen utensils, eggs and 
fruit, vegetables and fish, are as important as the figures—indeed one 
might almost call them “ still lifes with figures ”. 

‘In what we must now call the Edinburgh picture—it is about three 
feet long by a little less high—an old woman is frying eggs on a little 
charcoal stove, with a pestle and mortar, a plate, and two jugs on a 
table beside her. Out of the shadows in the background looms the 
figure of a boy with a melon in one hand and flagon of wine in the 
other. One of the painter’s contemporaries wrote that he had a strange 
taste for painting kitchen trifles done from nature with such correctness 
that they fooled one. And indeed the realism of the picture, the solidity, 
the precision of every 
object is their most 
obvious characteristic. And 
every object is given the 
same emphasis. The colour 
is sombre—browns, olive- 
greens, greys—the lights 
and the shadows intense. 
The light shines back 
from the shawl over the 
woman’s head and the 
boy’s white collar and 
from the white plate with 
the black knife across it. 

This particular picture 
has been in two English 
collections, and it has been 
bought from the Cook 
Collection, one of the 
greatest and most famous 
of recent English collec- 
tions. There is a Velasquez 
painting of the same 
period and type of subject 
in the London National 
Gallery, and it is interest- 
ing to recall that when the 
gallery acquired the more 
famous work by the same 
artist, the Rokeby Venus, 
just before the first world 
war, it paid £45,000 for it, 
£12,000 less than the price 
of the present picture. And, in just the same way, it was bought in the 
face of severe competition from abroad. 

“Velasquez had another forty years to live after the making of this 
painting. Soon after reaching Madrid, he received a court appointment 
and remained for the rest of his life Philip IV’s leading artist. Indeed 
he is the perfect type of the court portrait painter who, decade by 
decade, made a memorial of his master’s features and those of his 
master’s family. And although the style of his work was to change, he 
looked at kings.or popes or princes with the same dispassionate curiosity 
that he gave to that old woman frying her eggs ’. 


“WAITER, THE SNUFF-BOX’ 

Speaking of the comedian Arthur Roberts in a: Home Service talk 
W. MACQUEEN-POPE said: ‘Roberts could never be impressed and 
could never let pass the opportunity for a gag. This reached its climax 
,at a great gala performance at Drury Lane Theatre, a tremendous affair 
with an auditorium packed with titles and celebrities, glowing with 
splendid uniforms, wonderful dresses and the shimmer of jewels, and 
entirely decorated in flowers. In the royal box sat the Kaiser of 
Germany and his wife and our own royal family. 

‘The play chosen for the occasion was that hardened specimen by 
Bulwer Lytton—‘“‘ Money ”—always popular because it had a large 
cast, could get everybody in, and had also a scene in a club where those 
great ones of the stage who were prevented from rehearsing by means 
of their engagements could walk on and make the thing entirely and 
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completely representative. Arthur Roberts had to be included some 
But everyone was frightened as to what he might do. There was 
part however, ‘“ The Old Member ” in the club scene who had sim 
to sit in a chair and say “waiter, the snuff box”. That they gave 
Roberts—thinking he could do no harm. 

‘The dress rehearsal passed off quietly. The night came 
was a most brilliant occasion. The show went well and the c 
scene was being played. Arthur Roberts said his line and got his ro 
of applause. Everybody breathed freely. No trouble with Arthur 
time. But just before the end of the scene, the leading man, played 
by George Alexander, had a long speech in which he accused his felle 
members of being. without charity, tight-fisted, skinflint money love 
—and said to them: “ Which of you, if I asked you, would give me fif 
pounds for my old Nurse? ” Up got Mr. Roberts—“I would ”, i 
declaimed. “I got the. girl into trouble when she was young and I 
stand by her now”. There was an awed hush, and then a yell 
laughter and applaus 
Arthur Roberts toddk 
home, thinking the eve: 
ing had not been wasted 


THE ELDER TREE 
‘Many of the superst 
tions connected with 1 
elder tree ’, said NORMA 
TURNER in ‘The Nortl 
countryman ’, ‘ have to ¢ 
with shame and disgra 
—elder once _ signific 
treachery much as # 
white feather represen 
cowardice — but, almo 
paradoxically, there we 
also healing properti 
attached to the wood. 
stopped fits, cured wart 
freed your home | 
snakes, kept furniture fri 
from worms—there wi: 
no end to its magic. 

‘Yet there was, at tl 
same time, a fear of tl 
wood. Because it bl 
when cut, it had son 
affinity with witchcral 
and some country peop 
kept clear of it. Cheshi 
people were among tho 
who said that the woc 
was evil, and would not even use it.to light a fire. There were actu 
cases. where men were given the job of burning brushwood—possib 
after the seasonal hedge-trimming operations; they burnt the wood a 
right—but not the elder. That they would not touch, and it was left : 
rot. One of the most dreadful things was to use elder to make a crad 
—or even to repair one, If you did, the child in the cradle was put : 
the power of the witches who could rock the infant so violently, eve 
from a distance, that it might be injured. 

‘We can understand, perhaps, how many of these beliefs come to b 
They rose from the twin springs of shame and divinity, but what we 
the quirks of human faith that twisted the more or less logical to d 
comic? To the hope that a lame pig can be cured by piercing a ho 
in its ear and sticking a twig of elder into it? Or the idea th 
schoolboys birched with elder find their growth retarded? The odde 
superstition of all, I think, is for the convenience of horse-riders. 
occasionally used to ride horses bareback to the smithy when I w; 
about eleven, and remember most vividly the effect of frictio 
“‘Incommoded by loss of leather” is the phrase. I should have put 
couple of elder sticks in my pocket. There would have been 1 
embarrassing rawness then. But this is a cure that begs a questio 
Accept the fact that it works, and you are still left with a query. Is tl 
magic retained by the bearer of the elder so that he becomes pro: 
against friction—or is it passed on to the ,horse so that the animal 
hide is softened and stops the rubbing? If you ask yourself that, it 
the same problem that troubled the chap in the sixteen hundreds wl 
wanted to know if the breeches were hardened or the horse softened 


ce Chairman of. the B.B. C. 
x NODAY* i is a 1 day for cath we in the B. B. C. have been waiting 


Very High Frequency broadcasting—that is, a system of trans- 


rs of ‘the B.B. e ‘that, for’ so many of ‘you, the reception of 
broadcasting in this country has been spoiled since the war by 
- fact that too many broadcasting stations in Europe have had to 
too few medium and long wavelengths. Nothing that the B.B.C. 
e manufacturers of receivers could do could overcome this over- 
ding of the medium waveband of frequencies. Nothing we could 
uld prevent the sharing of a wavelength between Northern Ireland 
north-eastern England; nothing could prevent listeners in south- 
England, in Wales, in some parts of the West Country, the 
ds, and Scotland having programmes from abroad superimposed 
the Home Service programmes to which they wished to listen. 
ing, that is, except a new system of broadcasting—V.H.F.—a 
fem which uses such short wavelengths that interference from foreign 
ions, and from the growing battery of electrical gadgets used in 
nes and outside them, becomes virtually impossible. 

obably for many years to come, our transmissions on the medium 
long wavelengths will continue. It is to be hoped that there are 
many who are reasonably satisfied with the reception they now 
f those. We are well aware that there are only too many nowadays 
io do not get such reception, and in their interests, primarily, we are 
= embarking on a development plan which, we hope, will eventually 


ulation of the United Kingdom. It will take four years to complete 
development programme, but we have thought it right to ask the 


vice of V.H.F. broadcasting in this country—the service from a 
tation at Wrotham in Kent. This station is this evening, for the first 
ime, using its three transmitters to bring the three sound broadcasting 
grammes (Home Service, Light Programme, and Third Programme) 
n reach of those of the 13,000,000 people in the south-east of 


ir present sets. 

Apart from the protection that it affords against interference, we 
e it will be agreed by those who make trial of it, that V. HLF. 
mission will provide respon of distinctly better quality than the 
ng wavelengths. 

We are particularly oud ‘that the Postmaster-General who has 


ave consented to launch the V.H.F. Service. May I introduce to you 
r Majesty’s Postmaster-General, Doctor the Right Honourable 
tles Hill, M.P. 


on: CHARLES HILL, M.P. 


Postmaster-General _ 
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U SOMETIMES HEAR mE say that sound broadcasting i is finished. 
it then there always are a lot of gloomy people who tell you that the 
ys of this or that are numbered. In fact there are some 9,500,000 
for sound, and for sound only, today. I do not know how many 
that means, but I suppose it is some 20,000,000 or 30,000,000. 
> the number of people who have got a licence for sound radio 
falling, as it is bound to fall with such a growth of television. 
is still big and will remain big for many years to come—in fact 
aa ae sound Sse: as such. will ever disappear. 


at the acrobatics of the conductor or that eine look on the face of | 


for a- long time. It marks the introduction in this country of 


eet ane Seren ae seat will allow YOU, ‘if hed so wish, - 


g V.H.F. broadcasting within the reach of 98 per cent. of the © 


aster-General to come to the studio to inaugurate the first regular — 


sland who choose to buy the necessary V.H. F.: sets or adaptors to - 


mself been, for so many years, a master of the microphone should — 


the harpist. Such daft shows as The Goons are all the better, I am told, — 
for not seeing what they are up to. And, of course, one can do’ other — 
_ things while listening to sound broadcasting—like ironing and sewing. - 


Knitting, I suppose you can do with television, though the clicking ‘Of a 
needles is not altogether popular in my household. Then, again, sound - 
radio will still be a real comfort to the blind and the ill. ; 
_ Are there troubles in sound broadcasting? There are. So far it has 
been done’ on what the pundits call the medium and long waves. That — 

- is a limited track of country in the spectrum. I won’t bother you 
- with the technical terms, even if I could, but these wave bands are og 


crowded. In this country there are fourteen wavelengths that are used. 
Other countries are using a host of other wavelengths: some of them 


are even on the same ones that we are using—all in the medium 
-and long bands. Efforts have been made by international agreement 


to parcel out these wavelengths—you take this and we will take that. 
And that agreement has helped; but with all the increase in sound 
broadcasting in Europe, the wavelengths that are used are so close 


together that they are rather like people crowding for a bus. In many 


parts of the country our wavelengths are being shoved and jostled by 
other stations abroad and this upsets reception, particularly in the hours 
of darkness. And all the international agreement in the world cannot 
give us all the wavelengths we want. 


The plain truth is there aren’t enough wavelengths of this sort, and 


in many parts of the country you can be listening to a highly intelligent 
talk on the Home Service only to find it interrupted by some odd 
guttural noises coming from a Continental station. The B.B.C. are con- 


-yinced that for some time now a lot of listeners have been unable to 
enjoy or to judge sound broadeie And they want you to be able 


to do both. 

What is the way out? It is to go elsewhere, to use another waveband 
where there is no overcrowding. This is in another part of the spectrum 
where it is as crowded as a cricket pitch on Christmas Day—in other 
words, there is plenty of room there. But it means sending out the 


‘programmes on a different wavelength and frequency. That means 
different transmitters—and different receiving apparatus as well. 


This new kind of transmission is called V.H.F.—yes, V.H.F.— 


following the usual pattern nowadays of giving initials for everything, | 
from V.I.P. to C.O.D.—or even B.B.C. V.H.F. is the modern way 


of saying very high frequency. The immense advantage of V.H.F. is 
that it gives much greater clarity of reception because it is free from 
interference by other stations and by many of the electrical gadgets 
we live with these days, like hair dryers, vacuum cleaners, and so on. 


- What is more—there is no fading, either. But very short waves—and 


that is just another way of saying very high frequency—do not travel 
as far as medium and long ones. So even though V.H.F. stations are 


springing up-all over the Continent, we shall not get in each other’s © 


way. Of course, because very short waves do not go so far, we need 
more transmitting stations to cover the same area. There is one very 
important point—accurate tuning of a V.H.F. set makes all the 
difference. 

-The B.B.C. is going to build these new stations, and has had an 
experimental one at Wrotham for several years. This is the one that, 
now the experiments are over, is starting to send out regular broadcasts 
on all three programmes today. It is the first of a number. It will serve 
a population of 13,000,000. By the end of 1956 there will be ten others, 


and the eleven of them will cover about eighty-three per cent. of the 


population of the U.K.—there I am doing it—using initials. 

Wrotham serves south-east England—and the south coast has had a 
difficult time—but has the B.B.C. no plan for other areas where recep- 
tion is bad? Wales, for example, or north-eastern England and Northern 
Ireland—which have to share the same wavelength and programmes 
and do not like it—will say, why Wrotham? Well, Wrotham was the 
experimental station and now becomes the first permanent one, but 
it is the first of a series. 

I expect you are asking yourself—yes, but can I get these programmes 
on my present set? And here, alas, the answer is no. It can be adapted, 
but as most of it would need to be changed, adaptation is pretty dear. 
Many people might feel that they would rather go in for one of the 
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go on doing all they can to cut it down But: 7 will have the Hone . 


cee 
of your present, set, taking the medium band, or, as the areas are 
covered, a new or adapted set, which will give you V.H.F. as well as 
_ the medium band. 


it well, and good listening to you all. And if many of you have had to 
listen to me through a barrage of foreign interference, or with a nasty 
whistling noise in the background, or with grunts and buzzes coming 
through—not made by me I hasten to add—I hope you will take 


2 pair comfort that the B.B.C. is planning to come down your way, too, | 


with V.H.F. 


By SIR IAN JACOB 
Director-General of the B.B.C. 


EARLIER TODAY the Postmaster-General inaugurated a new service intro- 
duced by the B.B.C. which has the name V.H.F. or Very High 


_ designed to ensure clear reception of all B.B.C. programmes in the areas 
rape y it covers. You are listening to me on one of the wavelengths we use in 
__.____ what are known as the medium or long wave bands. To listen on V.H.F. 
--——--—s- you would have to tune to a point between 1 and 10 metres, which is 
_ the V.H.F. band. You cannot do this on your present set. You will have 
to get either an adaptor or a new set. I would like to tell you why we 
are starting this new service which requires a change of this kind. 
a ie V.H.F. is something we have been wanting to give you for a very 
Jong time. It. became evident at the end of the war that the medium 
and long wave bands were going to become hopelessly overcrowded. 
Pe Accordingly, in 1947, we put forward our scheme for a gradual move 
over into V.H.F. I dare say you will have forgotten that for many years 
_ after the war our capital expenditure was severely restricted. The V.H.F. 
x scheme was completely side-tracked and the parallel expansion of tele- 
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ay B. F the western way of life, the theme of these talks, I shall 
cee, | speak only very indirectly: it is too large a subject for me. 
rss: I want to come nearer home, and to ask you to consider our 

ve te own society. Surely it is startling what we are all willing to 
take for granted in our normal way of living, and how little we regard 

things which are primary, which have cost human beings great pain 

~~ to get. In this country we would perish of starvation, and quickly, did 

“ e not our social ‘order stand firm and even very firm. Yet of that social . 


order normally we are quite heedless. 
_ Whether we heed it or not, it is the framework within which we 
live—it is as important to us as the skeleton of our own body. It did 
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finally ourselves who, by our attention or our inattention, make our own 
law is not its final nor even its principal support. The law may appear 


so appears to each of us individually. But the law, as much as the 
social order it supports, is not like a mountain’ or the sea, a thing 
existing independently in its own right, apart from ourselves. The law 
is a man-made thing, It not only is created by men but it has that 
_ shape which men from time to time give to it.. We make the law—not 
you and I individually as if we were emperors, but t jointly and together 
‘as members of the community in which the law exists. The law has 
no existencé except there, through and in ourselves. A great lawyer 
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_ This is a long-sighted policy on the part of the Corporation. I wae 


Frequency broadcasting. It is simply a method of transmission which is 


and races’ 


not happen by accident, and it will not by accident continue. It is 
social order. Immediately, that order is supported by the law; but the - 


to us as something solid and external; and in some situations it rightly . 


said of the law that it is ‘the sense of justice taking form in peoples 


was no ender of Ce all ave 
band. So, if sound broadcasting was to be regarded as 
could not leave things as were. On the other hand th 
who said that there was no point in embarking on a | 
improving sound broadcasting reception when the wh 
dying, anyway. Television, they said, would kill radio in a fe 
We certainly did not, and do not, accept that view. We | 
full sound and television. services are both wanted by the ] 
will be wanted for as far as we can see ahead. We felt quit 
going forward with the only scheme Ba can secure for you car 
reception. . 
The ViaLF-. programme means two things transmitters and recei 
We are now doing our part, the building of the transmitters. The Sti 
which opened today at Wrotham in Kent covers the London area 


- great part of south-east England with all three programmes. It will ; 


followed by ten other stations which will open at various times betwes 
the autumn of this year and the end of 1956. The eleven stations betwe 
them will cover over 80 per cent. of the population of the United Kin 
dom. Other stations will follow, and the service will become progre 
sively available over the whole country. The second part of the chang 
over is entirely a matter for you. There is no need for you to buy 
V.H.F. set unless you want to. If you live in a part of the country whe 
reception is satisfactory you can go on listening on medium and lot 
waves, because we have no intention of discontinuing our present tran 
missions for many years to come. If, on the other hand, you find th 
you cannot receive our programmes clearly, you can take advantage. 
the new service by buying an adaptor for your existing set or by buyit 
a new set which has the V.H.F. band incorporated in it. I think that 
you do buy a V.H. F. set you will find the improvement mc 
remarkable. 
‘May I end by saying once more that we strongly believe in the futu 
of both television and sound broadcasting? We shall do our utmost 
make the services we give you in sound worthy of this new facility. — 
* —Home Sans 
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Impartial J ustice 


HAMSON | aie ses 
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. I think that ‘there i is ee, truth in what he said But 
what he said is true, it means that justice can have in our communi 
only that shape which we can bring ourselves to allow it to have; ai 
it is unlikely to have a decent or a proper shape except at the Cost | 
pain and effort by ourselves. — 
_ The forms of our law are good and even very good; but it is t 
relation of the law as a whole to something behind it, and principal 
to ourselves, which first I wish to emphasise. The whole depends fre 
what is greater than itself: it was created and must be supported 
‘our communal sense of justice. Our sense of justice is itself the produ 
of our way of living, ‘of our philosophy and of our religion. ‘The le 
as we know it cannot continue unless it receives from us the s 
which brought it into being. It is more than ever essential that i Pasi 


-have that support when we live, as we do, in an age of vast P 


profound social change occurring with extreme speed. . 
The forms of our law have indeed some stability: they have, 
created by the human endeavour of our predecessors over a long 
and historically they have endured through much chuper: = 
great traditional strength t 
some imagine. But the. 
the product of the desi 
historically intense in 
reais and settled deter 


fates ‘There po been in U 
n to have justice. pus an 
Nave 


n by and large, also has a not dishonourable record—not 
1 the nineteenth century (which was a great age of law reform), 
‘reason of much which it has done in this century, too. But ours 
S <oned to be a system of case law, a system made out of the 
sions in individual actions; and perhaps that view on balance still 
e. On that view, the principal makers of our law were and are the » 
I rifessioti and especially the judges. Of the High Court judges 
id cru what Cvery, Bae observer does fee that oe ae and 
“iss 


yt 
1 te ‘oh ‘include magistrates anda many other persons but 
lly upon the ‘High Court judge; and the ‘great confidence with 


may be, bat. fits a good’ assurance we expect hin to ‘exemplify, 
1 gee to" show forth, that fixed and ec ae ena tlost to do 


he tia the esis so mead by this Seen of men, what 
$ to me most precious? It is rash, as Principal Goronwy Rees 
said so well last Sunday*, to seek one element only in a complex 

yhole. But one element has for me a great pe le and that is the 


d sense: it is sometimes hard and even merciless, and not all human 
excellent sense, ae it: fils: its best expression in the form of our 
al and especially perhaps in the most solemn criminal trial. 

What is the nature of that trial? First, that it is public and that x 
eminently not merely that the court sits in public (as most courts 
the whole world over) but that the evidence is publicly adduced, 
$0 that it can be seen and heard by whoever may be present. Secondly, 
which took a long time to achieve, that it is upon the evidence so 
duced and upon that evidence only that the prisoner is to be tried. 
Phirdly, wherein we differ from most other nations, that the prisoner 
must not be ane or questioned outside the court: he is not to be 


Estioning is vital to our notion of a fair trial. Next, that those giving 
snce against him must appear personally, telling their own story © 
that he or his counsel can directly question and cross-examine them 
not be fobbed off by a report merely of that story. And the prisoner 
‘the right—which it was hard indeed to win—himself to have 
1 and to call his own evidence. Next, that the prisoner is tried 
1 a-precise charge of which he has had notice—and he has had 
ice also of the evidence to be called against him. We do not seek 
‘convict him by bringing forward his previous ill-deeds, but only 
ipon the issue stated in the charge and only by matter material to 
charge. Next, that his guilt must be proved to the unanimous 
faction—a remarkable provision—of twelve fellow-citizens chosen 
whose duty it is, and who must be told that it is their duty, to 
‘him the benefit of any reasonable doubt. And, lastly, that the trial 
held before an impartial judge, a man of standing, secure in his 
sition, who has nothing to fear, and no favour to get, from the 
t, whatever it oy es. w ; 


to another private interest is not easy; and we had dificaley, 
in the fifteenth century, when powerful persons supported | 
te quarrels of their own servants and followers. Perhaps 
today new forms of such improper support which we should 
suits. But it is the special glory of the English law to 
of trial which is fair when what is opposed to the 
the power of the state and ‘the ‘supposed interest 


: a ate Typ 


diene a 


> ee ms avons to give to their sense er justice an ap 
priate form. Because that form has been found and _kept, we think 


yf for | justice which eran you bear. Parkamene next, 
form where already it exists; and even that may be less easy. than . 


which is appropriate to these newer fields. It is not the power of the 


local authorities’ seeking in the public interest (as they see it) to 


Be bodies and it represents that sense . which we. call fairness. Iti is an ~ 


today obvious and necessary. It did not so appear when it was in the 
process of being found, and indeed only lately was it found. ~ : 
It is in part our duty to maintain and even improve this excellent — 


we think. But the task to be done by us which is comparable to that 
done by our predecessors is to extend this form to the newer fields 
of our activity, or rather to find a form as good if it be different, — 


state which is exemplified in the criminal law that bears most closely 
upon the ordinary citizen today: it is the power of the executive 
vested with administrative discretion, government departments and 


regulate our behaviour. There is a balance here also to be struck. We 
have made some progress here, no doubt, but there is very much indeed 
yet to be done. And in our society the really serious quarrels which we a 
must seek justly to compose are not now those of warring barons, but - 
much more, as it seems to me, the industrial disputes which threaten to 
disrupt our community. That we have made some progress here, too, 
nobody can deny; that we have found a form as satisfactory as is the ax > 
form of trial in a criminal or a civil case, nobody would pretend. We 
have much to learn in this field, also, from a consideration of the 
law: perhaps directly, perhaps only indirectly. Beri: 
However that may be, this seems to me sure: that we shall neither 
maintain what we have got—which is good indeed—nor at all extend = 
that inheritance for our children, unless in our generation we show } 
communally as fixed and settled a determination to get justice as was — 
shown by our predecessors; justice for ourselves, for our neighbours, = 
and for the community. It is this historical determination to justice E 
which in our society I specially prize; and I prize highly one achieve- 
ment of that determination: our present form of trial—Home Service 


OL ing a Dead L aa 
earning a Dea anguage 

at aa Z aa 
There is nothing for you to say. You must = 

Learn first to listen. Because it is dead | a ie 

It will not come to you of itself, nor would you ‘<a 

Of yourself master it. You must therefore eee 

Learn to be still when it is imparted, ae 

And, though you may not yet understand, to remember. ea 

é ree a 

What you remember is saved. To understand PGS». 

The least thing fully you would have to perceive p 


The whole grammar in all its accidence : ae 
And all its system, in the perfect singleness ¥ 

Of intention it has because it is dead. ; 1, 
You can learn only a part at a time. “$a 


What you are given to remember 

Has been saved before you from death’s dullness by ae 
- Remembering. The unique intention 

Of a language whose speech has died is order, ; 

Incomplete only where someone has forgotten. a 

You will find that that order helps you to remember. 


What you come to remember becomes yourself. aa: 
Learning will be to cultivate the awareness og 
Of that governing order, now pure of the passions 
It composed; till, seeking it in itself, 
You may find at last the passion that composed it, 

A Hear it both in its speech and in yourself. 


What you remember saves you. To remember 
Is not to rehearse, but to hear what never 
Has fallen silent. So your learning is, 
From the dead, order, and what sense of yourself 
Is memorable, what passion may be heard 
When there is nothing for you to say. 

. W. S. MERWIN 
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By COLIN CLARK | —- oa 


Ss should Guaranteed Farm 


aa " ae 
ay ek 4 ey : i 
a ae ‘ae OST people take it for granted that the farmer is entitled vegetables, a certain amount of milk, and ; a minimum or meat. Allo otk 
“4 ; to a guaranteed price, based on cost of production. No types of farming should” (from the purely military point of view. 
other group besides farmers, however, seriously claim that” positively discouraged. There should be no need to produce sugar be 


car). % their income should be guaranteed by the Government — 
pea tioe (except for soldiers and civil servants, and the like, and they have to 
r _ live under pretty strict discipline in return for their salaries). Nobody 
x ever suggests that the Government should make a special recoupment 
_ to ice-cream vendors, for instance, when they suffer losses from a rainy 
summer. ‘Ah! ’, the farmer will reply, ‘but we produce food, the 
necessaries of life, and we must be treated differently *. If this argument 
; is true, it surely also applies to all other necessaries of life. Clothing, in 
_ this climate, is as much a necessity of life as is food. Yet I have never 
heard it seriously suggested, even in war time, that there should be a 
special government department charged with the duty of reviewing 
every year the price of shirts and trousers, and of taking steps to see 
that prices were high enough to satisfy the producers. And, also, many 
_of the things which the British farmer produces, admirable though 
_. they may be, can hardly be described as necessaries of life—tomatoes 
and strawberries, for example. 


a. 
co, 3 as Political Power 
i _ What some politicians will say, frankly, is that farmers are given 


Bes, preferential treatment in comparison with other producers, simply 

7 _— because they have an organisation of great political power, which con- 
Bt trols, or claims that it can control, the voting in a number of marginal 
“ie constituencies. I do not think the people who talk like this quite realise 
ee. the serious consequences of what they are saying. If every trade and 


interest started -extorting concessions in this manner parliamentary 


Jae "government would soon become quite unworkable. Farmers should be 
_____ careful to confine their demands to what they really believe to be 
, _just—and there is a good deal of justice in their claims. But to make 
claims just because they are politically powerful, and for no other 
___ reason, amounts to nothing more than blackmail of their fellow citizens. 
_--___ + Jn any case, to use the French proverb, it is worse than a crime—it is 
a mistake. The political power of the organised farmers, if it really 
‘ae __ came to a showdown, might prove to be much weaker than it is believed 


ne to be. There are a good many sensible farmers who, privately, admit the 
_ wei 


truth of these contentions. But their spokesmen, who make their living — 
Pus 


by acting as farmers’ advocates, continue to demand guaranteed prices. 
Fixing prices on costs of production, whether for farming or for any 
other business, can be justified only as a temporary measure in the 
_ rough and tumble of war-time administration. Whenever this system 
has been applied, in any industry other than farming, under the name™ 
of <cost plus’, it has had devastating effects on enterprise, efficiency, 
and economy, and has been abandoned at the first possible opportunity. 
Under ‘cost plus’, business men became altogether too careless about 
the costs which they incurred: and there are ominous signs that the 
same thing is happening in farming. Farmers deserve great credit for_ 
their achievements in increasing output and in introducing new 
methods: but the less attractive side of the picture, as any practical — 
farmer can tell you, is the alarming and inexorable way in which farm 
costs have been rising over the last few years. Some farmers have come 
to tolerate altogether excessive costs for equipment, and other farm 


be guaranteed by the Government, and through the workings of the 
income tax law about depreciation and deductible expenses. 

Though subsidies on the present scale cannot be justified, farmers 
have a strong case, if they do not overstate it, for continued assistance 


in a war emergency, which, after all, may be upon us at any time. This 


i _ farming: the pig and poultry industries, which consume large quantities 
2 Ne of imported and home-grown cereals, requiring a great deal of transport, 
=f ed ry 
= __ as was discovered in 1939. The type of farming required to provide — 
for a war emergency is the production of grains, ee coarse» 


purchases, through the idea that all costs will eventually, in some way, means also doing everything we can to build up villages and s 


every aspect of the 
from the Treasury; in the first place, that they might ensure our survival “farmers or farm workers; but we can all gain a great Sipe in 
would justify a substantial subsidy to farming. But not to all types of — 


are, from the military point of view, a liability rather than an asset, — 


because sugar is one of the few farm products of which emergen 
supplies can conveniently be stored for years, if need be. 4 

Furthermore, the subsidy programme should be so "arranged as 
ensure that a certain amount of these basic necessaries should. be pF 
duced in every district; potatoes, for instance, would have to be grov 
in many counties where they are now hardly grown at all, and not le 
to specialised growers in the eastern counties. For, in modern warfai 


transport might break down almost completely. Under these conditior 


only farm production in their own immediate neighbourhood ‘wou 
enable the people to survive. On these grounds also we should « 
everything we can to encourage part-time and amateur growing 
vegetables, and let as many people as possible have gardens, instead 
pursuing our present silly policy of ers them in blocks of a 
enormous expense. 

A subsidy policy to meet military emergencies should be worked d 
under the authority, in the first place, of the Minister of Defence. T 
political log-rolling that goes on at present in the fixation of far 
paces is utterly out of place here. ee 9 

The second grounds for encouraging home agriculture are ‘econom: 


BS military. Britain’s balance of payments gives chronic cause f 


anxiety. During 1953-54, there was a welcome but unexpected fall 
the world prices of a number of our imports, but these world pric 
are now again showing a tendency to rise. Economists and statisticiar 
fully sympathising with the farmer’s case, nevertheless still find” 
difficult to decide whether the balance of ‘national advantage lies” 
increasing farm production in order to reduce our imports, or 
increasing our exports, which we could-do if we really tried, eve 
though an increased quantity of British exports would have to be so 
on somewhat more disadvantageous terms on the world market. 
_ Even if we do satisfy ourselves that reducing imports by increasil 
farm production is the best way to meet our balance of paymen 
difficulties, there are still unpalatable conditions attached. Such a polit 
would mean that farmers would have to engage more labour, inste: 
of letting their labour force go on falling, as it is at present, by abo 
two per cent. per year. Most of this additional labour would be requirt 
in remote and hilly districts where most farm workers (and their wive 
would not want to go, unless they were offered specially high wage 
and a ‘great many good new houses would have to be built to accon 
modate them. More important still, an increase in farm output, if it 
to do any good to the balance of payments, should not mean ai 
additional machinery and other farm costs, which are excessive alread 
If a farmer produces £1-worth of additional food, and in the cour 
of doing so uses up 15s.-worth of machinery, fuel, etc. (all goods th 
might have been exported if the farmer had not used pei he h 
done little good to the balance of payments. — | at 
Well-distributed Population . oe i 

The third reason for-assisting the farmer, in my opinion the stronge 
of all, is that it is better to have our population well distributed throug 


the country, rather than concentrated in a few industrial centres. Th 


country towns, as well as helping the farmers. On defence grounds 
there is strong. argument for such dispersal. But, in addition, alm 
try’s life, social, political, and cultural, wo 
be enriched thereby. Only a small minority of us will ever be actu: 


hidden ways, by living in ¢ 


TALINGRAD is a narrow city which stretches along the west 
bank of the Volga for some miles. During fifteen months of the war 
it was reduced to a heap of rubble. But now little sign of this 
remains, and it is once again a great industrial centre with its 
ast tractor factory rebuilt, flats growing up everywhere, the streets 
elaid and planted with fair-sized trees. The new theatre (in its 
Wassical architecture) has also been opened, and a planetarium has 
early been completed. 

Mr. Simbertzev, the city architect, took us over an eight-storey 
block of flats which he had designed and which had been awarded a 
Stalin Prize. These flats, which were for artisans—and were similar 
0 those for scientific workers which we had seen on the drawing boards 
m Moscow—varied in_size and consisted of two or three bedrooms, 
= or two reception rooms, and relevant offices. The larger flats had 
an extra bedroom for the home help. They were all centrally heated 
and had double glazing in the windows. The rent, which was inclusive, 
was fixed at from five per cent. to eight per cent. of the tenant’s income. 
The areas of the rooms were substantial and the corridors were rather 
gen planned. The headroom, too, was never less than eleven 
eet. But the standard of fittings and finishes was lower than our own; 
this is understandable when it is realised how much re-building has had 
0 be carried out (25,000,000 were left homeless in Russia after the 
ae and what has been done is most impressive. 

One of -the new Stalingrad school buildings we examined was 
adequate, but of little interest. I think British architects have become 
rather critical of other people’s efforts in the realm of school design 
because, in this particular field of activity, we lead the world, thanks 
principally to the efforts of a small group of architects and education- 
ists at Hertford, and later to the work of the architects at the Ministry 
of Education. Partly because of them we are now, in architecture, some 
years ahead of anyone else in our thinking. I assure you that this is 
mot an idle boast; the same point has already been made by Walter 
Gropius, and also by the Russian President of the Society for Cultural 
Relations, who visited England last November. In the report he made 
on his return home he advocated the idea that Russian architects should 
visit England to see some of our new schools. A number of us who 
visited Russia as the guests of the Union of Soviet Architects would 
like to see this come about. 

Although the Stalingrad school made little impact, what did impress 
me was the ‘House of 
Culture "—which is some- te 
thing that we have not got : 
at all. This House of Cul- 
ture was a club for factory 
workers and their families 
and was situated on the 
bank of the Volga. It con- 
sisted of a theatre to seat 
about 600 people; small 

theatres, a library, 
taurant, workrooms 
aspiring inventors 
t to discuss their work 
ith skilled engineers, and 
billiard room. Russia is 
0 vast and everything in 
, including its people, are 
aade on a generous scale, 
9 it was no surprise to us 
hen on opening the door 
the billiard room and 
boking inside we dis- 
yered that even their 
balls are nearly 
e the size of ours. 
that afternoon 
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he New Stalingrad and the Volga-Don Canal 


By A. DOUGLAS JONES 


The Volga-Don Canal, with rafts of logs being floated down from the upper 
reaches of the Volga 


j ms <2 =2Mr. Simbertzev took us 
down a broad, tree-lined 

: street, which ended in a 
wide flight of granite steps, 
to the river embankment. 
On the embankment there 
is a narrow-gauge rail- 
way, which is run ex- 
clusively by children and 
for children. We had 
not been on the embank- 
ment for many minutes 
when one of their trains 
came along. It was a per- 
fectly normal, narrow- 
gauge train with Pullman 
type carriages and with an 
engine of ‘ Emett ’ charac- 
teristics. Needless to say, 
it was crowded with child- 
ren. Adults take no part in 
this enterprise except to 
give the necessary guid- 
ance and instruction, but, 
naturally, a strict discip- 
line is maintained. The 
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There are now twenty or thirty of these railways, and the Stalingrad 


children’ s railway, which has about three miles of track, is an average 


one. There isa children’s railway with about ten miles of track, and 
a part of one children’s railway has been electrified. These railways 


_ have their own repair yards, and stations and all the other ancillary 
_ accommodation. 


Important Waterway System 


On the next day, our host, Mr. Simbertzev, introduced us to the 
Lenin Volga-Don Canal. As you fly out of Stalingrad, the outline of 
the canal can be seen cutting across the Steppes; but, first, the Volga- 


_ Donneeds an introduction because it forms part of an important waterway | 
system. The River Volga (which transmits about a hundred times as 


much water as the Thames) is an enormous river over 3,000 miles 
in length; it is also the main artery of the “ European ’ Russian waterway 


- System and it runs from the Caspian Sea in the south to the north, 


above Moscow. 
Before the war, Moscow had been linked with the Volga by a canal, 


- as had both the White Sea in the north of Russia, and the Baltic in 
~ the west. So there was a sizable waterway extending from the Baltic 
to the Caspian, which made a call at Moscow on the way. And then, 
three years ago, near Stalingrad, the Volga-Don Canal was opened to 
-Jink the Rivers Volga and Don. As the Don flows into the Black Sea 
_/ this seemingly simple statement means that this great waterway system 
-- now includes the Black Sea and links it both with the Caspian Sea 
-and with the Baltic and White Seas. 


This project, which is still being developed and which has no equal 


~ in size anywhere in the world, has been brought into being to solve 


three major economic problems which, in turn, are the product of 
Russia’s rapid industrialisation. First, there is a need for almost un- 


__- Jimited electric power. Second, as Russia has a vast hinterland there 
___ is a need to improve her transport network, particularly for the move- 
ment of heavy goods. Third, her increasing population has to be fed, 
and in the process of increasing food production Russia aims to create . 
an economy of abundance. To do this, millions of acres of arid land 
are being brought into cultivation, and this is being done by taking 
_ water to the unproductive steppelands and deserts. The waterway project 
is intended to solve all these three problems at the same time. 


I have already outlined how the waterway system helps to improve 


, é transport and I shall enlarge on this later on, but meanwhile I want to 


discuss the Russian efforts to increase the production of electricity. 


_ Wherever hydro-electric power stations are built it is usual to place 


them where there are natural site advantages, in order to build up a 


head of water, and where the terrain reduces the work of damming 


i? to a minimum. But this is not possible-in the flat Russian countryside; 


vl 
~~ ‘$< 4 
, 


| Hydro-Electric Project 


he and there is the further problem that the Russians have to build their 
- foundations on sand and clay instead of on rock. 


iy 


A few miles south of Stalingrad, down the Volga, we saw the begin- 


nings of the new dam for the Stalingrad hydro-electric project, which — 
was started in 1950 and which will be completed in 1956. To reduce 
’ foundation work to a minimum, the use of concrete is being limited to 


such necessary parts as the locks, spillways, and so forth; and an earth 


‘dam, some miles in length and 100 yards or so across the top, is being 
constructed. This dam will cater for a rise in the Volga of about 100 — 
feet, and in order to build the dam an overhead conveyer had been 
connected to a nearby hill which was in process of being moved, bucket 
by bucket, and formed into the dam. ~ 


‘ In this way, in 1956, an inland sea will be created—100 or so miles 


| in length and with a width of some miles—depending on the configura- ; 
tion of the land. From this new sea yet another canal,'400 miles in © 
ise is s being cut to join up the he = ee Ural river to the - 


_ provided | that this was 1 


av. So 


the Gece are sini od both Bie and eal have to give up the ~ built 
ae railway when ‘they leave their secondary school. A retired engine driver, Ww. 
___who is also an instructor, always travels in the engine cab in case of — 
~ emergency; but the real driver, stoker, and guard, the officials, the © 

-stationmasters, and so on, are all children; and I gather that in spite 
_ of having carried millions of passengers there have been no accidents 

since the first children’s railway was opened in the Caucasus in Tiflis. 


om the top ad with a = ae 
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ferred to ais ae it pul meat Sroar LAsaae to He 
Simultaneously with the construction of the dam, villages w 
built in the previously uinhabited steppes, and buoys and sailing 
together with villas called.‘ Sea View ’ and streets called ‘ Waterfront 
_ began to appear where there was not a drop of water. And then in 
spring of 1952 the water made its appearance; and when we flew o 
the Tsimlyansk Sea we looked down on tugs pulling strings of bargt 
From the Tsimlyansk run canals which irrigate an area of land abo 
the size of Wales, and from here, too, the Volga-Don Canal starts ; 
course. This canal, which is eighty miles long and 150 feet wide, ' 
opened in 1952, after taking-only three years to build. The canal tra 
runs through the barren and desiccated Cossack steppe country. ‘He 
the Don is considerably higher than the Volga and there is a furth 
ridge of high ground in the way—so it was necessary to build a stairca 
of four locks up from the Don to the crest of the aides and a orth 
staircase of nine locks dows to wie Volga. 
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tesbaeotes to Feed the Giial 

In order to feed, the Volga-Don Canal with water, large reservoi 
have been constructed, and these, in fact, account for about twenty mil 
of the total length | of ‘the canal. Water from the ‘Tsimlyansk Sea 
pumped into a reservoir on the crest. From this point it flows | 
gravity down to the Volga and feeds a number of. small reservoirs a 


irrigation canals on the way. Part of the PUMpine: is done by using 1 


electric power at off-peak periods. 

Mr. Simbertzev took us by boat from canes along the Vol 
and up the staircase of locks to the ninth lock at the watershed reservo 
Although Stalingrad is normally very dry in summer time, on th 
particular day the wind got up and it rained. Our host, who is a mc 
energetic and enthusiastic man, was undaunted by this and insisted th 
lunch should be laid, as originally planned, on the table on deck. T 
waitresses were not unnaturally keen to lay the lunch table under cov 
and, as a last resort, complained to Mr. Simbertzev that the tableclo 
would keep blowing up; but Mr. Simbertzev was not in the least p 
out. In order that we should see everything it was essential to ha 
lunch on deck, so the tablecloth was nailed down. =~ 

All the locks we passed through were highly decoraGves and tho 
at either end of the canal were crowned with triumphal arches ai 
decorated with bas-reliefs of the battles that took place in this area al 
with scenes depicting the plans for the future. One of the ships’ \ 
passed in the canal was a comfortable-looking motor passenger-shi 
designed to carry 500 people and equipped with cabins and restauran 
and plying between Moscow and Rostov and other points on t 
waterway. = 

Earlier, I mentioned t t the canal was completed i in ate thr 
years. This was done by eliminating shovels and picks and by using 
high degree of mechanisation. ‘The basic excavating machines that we 
used were electrical wa ; excavators, _ which are about the height 
a five-storey house and are ind 
for es own movem 


~pumped it in a fluid mass 


than three miles away, 
then drained off and rev Bean, fiver, 7) - = 


— should like to ret 


there are vast areas ofa 
aie a into cultivation if 


y 5 1955 


schemes, as well as providing both electric power and a means of 

rt, will also fulfil this purpose, Already tracts of the steppes of 
Volga and south Ukraine regions are being irrigated, and in order 
¢ break up the flow of the drying winds sixty-five-yard-wide belts of 
ees, often 400 miles long, are being planted between the Volga and 
Ural rivers, between Stalingrad and the Caucasus and elsewhere. 
Recently, statements have been made on Russian agricultural policy 
which it has been said that, as the Russian population is increasing 
t the rate of 3,000,000 people a year, and, further, as the consumption 
meat trebled between 1940 and 1954, it is necessary to increase food 
uction more rapidly. To this end, use is being made of the virgin 
d of Kazakhstan and Siberia, and in 1954 7,000,000 new acres of 
is land were brought into cultivation. By 1955 a further 50,000,000 


“ 


VERY year; on April 21, the city dignitaries of Rome meet 
in the great frescoed hall of the Palazzo dei Conservatori to 
celebrate the birthday of Rome. On that day, in the year 

a 753 B.C., tradition has it, Romulus yoked his team of oxen to 

plough the furrow that marked out the limits of his newly founded city; 

and it was from that date—ab urbe condita, as every schoolboy knows 

—that the Romans of later centuries came to reckon the official 

chronology of their city’s history. Alas for legend: Romulus, we have 

Tong been told, is an eponymous myth, as much a figment of later in- 

genuity as our own Brutus the Trojan or good King Lud of Ludgate 

Hill; as for the date, that is an invention of later annalists and chronic- 

lers; even the oxen, it seems, may be a picturesque anachronism, the 

result of Rome’s later contacts with the Etruscans, 

There is nothing new in this, of course. In the introduction to his 
great history of Rome, Livy himself tells us in so many words that 
much of the early part of his story is probably poetic legend. For his 
purposes there was an epic rightness about these tales that was inde- 
pendent of their historical truth: these were the sort of beginnings a 
great city like Rome should have had. But it is one thing to throw legend 
out of the window: it is another to know what to put in its place. What 
is more, there are ; 
legends and legends. : on 
Some are obviously 
artificial creations, in- 
vented to account for 
some name or some 
custom that was no 
longer understood; 
but others may well 
contain a substantial 
core of truth; and for 
nearly a century now 
the stories about the 
origins of Rome have 
been a battleground 
between sceptics and 
traditionalists. 

_ An important and 

wing contribution 

the discussion has 
een that of archae- 
ology. The first 
archaeological _ dis- 
Coveries came with 


it was not really until 
he turn of the cen- 
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acres are to come under the plough. Many years ago the possibility of 
using these lands for agricultural purposes was considered, but it is only 
recently that the development of agricultural machinery has made this 
idea feasible. When Mr. Khrushchev was asked if this new development 
meant the curtailment of the irrigation projects he replied: 

By no means, but we must.concentrate our forces where we shall 
receive the biggest harvest. The question here is of purely economic 
advantage and possibilities. Where is it better for us to send a new 
tractor today? To the old lands where it can plough ten hectares a day 


or.to the new land where the tractor will plough several times more 
land. 


So, in spite of what is taking place in Kazakhstan and in Siberia, the 
irrigation projects of western Russia are still going ahead. 
—Third Programme 


The Origins of Rome 


By J.“B. WARD-PERKINS 


sational results of Giacomo. Boni’s excavations in the Forum. In 
1899 Boni excavated the Lapis Niger, the slab of black marble in 
the Forum which the Romans believed to mark the site of the grave 
of Romulus; underneath it he found a mutilated stele, inscribed in 
archaic lettering with a text referring to a person bearing the title 
of king, rex. This discovery made a tremendous stir; it was just as 
if the kings of Rome had spoken from their graves. A couple of 
years later there followed the discovery of an archaic cemetery near the 
western end of the Forum; it was now clear that any future discussion 
about the origins of Rome was bound to turn on the relation to be 
established between the familiar evidence of classical literature and this 
new and rather disturbing archaeological material. Just recently the 
tempo has once more quickened. Since the war, Italian and Swedish 
archaeologists, working under the general direction of Professor 
Romanelli, have been busy in the Forum and on the Palatine, with the 
express purpose of checking and re-evaluating some of the earlier dis- 
coveries; and it is this recent work that I want to discuss here. 
Those of you who know Rome will remember that the Palatine is 
an isolated hill rising sharply above the Forum, between it and the 
river. Around it in a ring lie the rest of the Seven Hills, and closing 
the ring, just across 
the river, Garibaldi’s 
great, bronze statue 
looks down on the 
city from the slopes 
of the Janiculum. The 
Palatine. is the geo- 
graphical centre of 
ancient Rome, and it 
was universally ac- 
cepted in antiquity as 
the site of the original 
city of Romulus; an 
earlier generation of 
scholars liked to pic- 
ture this as a four- 
square, fortified city, 
Roma Quadrata, 
founded, if not by 
Romulus, in 753 B.c., 
at any rate by some 
historical person at 
some finite moment in 
history. That is a pic- 
ture which not even 
the most die-hard tra- 
ditionalist would, I 
think, be prepared to 
maintain today. The 
first settlement was 
something far sim- 
pler. Tradition, which 
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brought the first settlers from Alba Longa in the Alban Hills, was (as it 
so often is) right in its essentials and wrong in detail. About the end of 
the ninth century B.C. small groups of farmers began to move down 
from the Alban Hills into the plains of the Campagna. They found a 
landscape of rolling, scrub-covered uplands and steeply sloping, marshy 
valleys; and one of the sites they chose was the group of hills which 
later became Rome; they chose it- partly, no doubt, because it was well 
watered and well defended by nature—the Palatine particularly; partly, 
too, it may be, because there was already a river crossing here on the 
natural trackway from Etruria to the south. 

Scattered traces of these settlements have come to light from time 
to time, both on the Palatine and elsewhere; but it was left to Dr. 
Puglisi in 1946 to give us a detailed picture of one of them. He 
undertook an excavation at the south-west corner of the Palatine, just 
below the temple of Cybele. The site is one which was closely associated 
by later generations with the origins of Rome. Immediately below 
stood the Ficus Ruminalis, the fig-tree, beneath which the shepherd 
found the she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus; and it was somewhere 
just here that a replica of a primitive thatched hut was shown and 
venerated in classical times as the house of Romulus. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that what Dr. Puglisi should have found, 
cut into the virgin rock and protected by the foundations of a large 
Republican building, was the remains of a small group of huts 
contemporary with the earliest graves in the Forum cemetery, that 
is to say somewhere round about 800 B.c. These huts were slightly 
rounded, rectangular structures, with a framework of timber uprights 
and walls of reeds plastered with clay. We are already familiar with 
the type from the well-known hut-urns-of the Latin Iron Age. The 
floor was scooped a couple of feet or so into the ground, and on this 
floor the excavators found a thick deposit of domestic rubbish. Some- 
where about 700 B.c. this particular group of huts was abandoned, 
and in the debris. which began to accumulate over the site we find 
fragments of imported Greek and Etruscan pottery and of native pottery 
imitating these imported models. But in this earliest level we find only 
local, hand-made wares. These first settlers were clearly a simple 
farming people, living off the land; their remains are what you might 
expect to find on any Early Iron Age site anywhere in western Europe: 
indeed, what you would still find today in almost any primitive farming 
community the world over. Only the other day I was sitting looking 
at such a farm, just below the ancient citadel of Veii, not twenty miles 
out of modern Rome—a group of wicker-walled huts in a clearing 
overlooking the valley, with an old man hoeing his vegetable plot and 
a flock of fat, white geese flapping their wings in the sunshine. It 
was a scene as timeless as one of Perugino’s backgrounds—brown 
cliffs and woodlands and the immemorial peasant-life of Italy. 

However, peasant- 
life is one thing; and 
it has recently been 
argued that the foun- 
dation of Rome was 
something quite dif- 
ferent from the estab- 
lishment of groups of 
semi-isolated farms or 
hamlets on the Seven 
Hills. The event that 
took shape in later 
legend under thename 
of Romulus may have 
been the arrival of 
these original settlers 
from the Alban Hills 
somewhere about 800 
B.c. But we are now 
told that, when we 
speak of the founda- 
tion- of Rome, what 
we ought to have in 
mind is not this origi- 
nal rustic settlement, 
but the moment when 
these loosely grouped 
peasant communities 
came together to form 
a single political unit, 
with common rights 
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and common obligations. Thé most vigorous and authoritative 
of this point of view is Professor Gjerstad of Lund, who for m 
Sh now has been working on the earliest archaeological remains — 

ome. é 

Back in 1903 Boni had opened a shaft in the middle of the 
central space of the Forum. He never published his results (w 
was a pity, because as an excavator, he was a generation ahead of 
time). But the finds were carefully preserved, and in 1950 Gjers 
was able to reopen Boni’s excavation and to confirm the accuracy } 
his results; and this work, taken together with some more recent diggir 
by Dr. Ganberini in front of the Temple of Vesta, has given us é 
invaluable cross-section of the development of the Forum, from i 
beginnings right down to the Imperial Age. The lowest levels consiste 
exclusively of accumulations of mud and rubbish, thrown in or washe 
down from the settlements on the surrounding slopes; there were anima 
bones, and fragments of the clay with which the hut-walls had bee 
plastered, and sherds of pottery just like those found in the Palatine hu 
and in the Forum cemetery. There were nearly nine feet of suc 
deposits at the point where Gjerstad sunk his shaft, representing 
couple of centuries or more of accumulation; and during the whole « 
this earliest phase the site of the Forum was evidently an open, marsk 
valley, often flooded and fit only for dumping rubbish. 

Then, suddenly, there came a change. On top of all this rubbis 
we find the remains of a level pavement, which we can date from roun 
about 575; and this was the first of a long series of such pavement 
laid one on top of the other without a break right up to the preset 
level, which is that of the Early Empire. Early in the series there a 
the first traces of monumental building, in the shape of several blocl 
of well-dressed: tufa; and when one thinks of the later history an 
associations of the Forum, there can surely be little doubt that Gjersta 
is right in interpreting the paving and draining of what had been a 
open marshy valley as marking the moment at which the communitis 
living on the hills around agreed to merge themselves into a larg 
whole, with common institutions and a common city-centre. 

Gjerstad himself goes a good way further than this. He tries, fe 
example, to show that some of the traditional festivals of later Ron 
are survivals from this earlier and looser stage of political associatic 
between the separate village-communities before they paved the Foru 
and came together to form a single community; and he drastical) 
lowers the traditional chronology of the Kings of Rome and of. th 
foundation of the Republic, making the Regal Period begin as, la 
as 575 and the Republic in the middle of the fifth century instead < 
the traditional 509 B.c. In this way he tries to square the facts reveale 
by archaeology with his own interpretation of the literary record. ] 
some of this, particularly in what he has to say about the early festival 

there may well be a 
element of . trull 
Take the Septimor 
tium, a festival cel 
brated by the inhab 
tants on the Seve 
Hills within the are 
of the Palatine, th 
Caelian and tk 
Esquiline;  Gjersta 
points out that th: 
festival was celebrs 
ted, not in common b 
the whole populatio 
within this area, bi 
by the inhabitants ¢ 
each hill separately. 
As for the lowerin 
of the tradition: 
chronology, I ca 
only say that he he 
so far failed to con 
vince a great man 
who are n 


- 


Palatine Hill — 


ate -much if Ais 

m has settled on second- 

points of interpretation; 

although I think Gjerstad 
$ as much to blame for this as 
critics, there is nevertheless 

; danger of the resulting 

and commotion obscuring 

t is, after all, an important 

sp forward in our knowledge 

if a early history of Rome, 
ely the fact that soon. after 

Phesinning of the sixth 

rentury there took place an 
vent which we may compare 

vi h the historical synoecism 

y “Athens, that is to say the 

nerging of the original rustic 

communities of Rome into an 
nh unit with a common 
jolitical centre. 

For that is surely what’ it 

was. Whether or not one 

jooses to regard this event as 
king the formal foundation 

Rome is, after all, largely a 

tter of one’s use of terms. 

pryselt would prefer to say 
hat it does indeed mark the 
ablishment of urban Rome; 
that there had been a long 

Shase of pre-urban association 

(0 which one can also naturally 

ind properly give the name of 

me; indeed, not to do so— 

Gierstad—seems to me 

= perverse. In comparing 

§ pre-urban phase with historical Rome one naturally tends to empha- 
sise the individuality of the constituent communities and to contrast it 
with their later unity.. But one must not forget that, geographically 
speaking, they do form an unmistakable unit. Despite the tremendous 
ilding activity of recent years all around Rome, there is no trace 
whatever of any similar Iron Age communities over an area stretching 
for miles beyond the line of the later Servian walls. By their isolation, 
little groups of farms, hamlets, call them what you will, must have 
elt themselves to be part of a single community and, as I say, it seems 
ither perverse to deny them the name of Rome. I, ‘for one, shall cer- 
nly continue to celebrate the birthday of Rome on the traditional 
ate. 

_ However, in emphasising the continuity of pre-urban and of urban 
Rome, we must not lose sight of the fact that between the two lay a 
mulf potentially as wide as that between London and Little Snoring- 

on-the-Marsh. Many of the great cities of antiquity, such as Carthage 

r Antioch or Alexandria, were founded at a finite moment in time, 

fulfil a specific purpose. They were planned as cities and their 
estinies were shaped from the outset by the circumstances of their 

pundation. But others—Athens, for example, or many of the cities 
the Ancient East—grew up from the simplest and most casual of 
eginnings, and they owed their greatness to some later accident of 
istory. Rome, as we have seen, belongs emphatically to this latter 
lass; - and. what we have to ask is how and why it was: that this simple 
tic community grew up to be the capital of a great empire. In the 

t resort the answer lies, no doubt, in the character and constitution 

the Latin people, and that is something that we can assess only in 

rms of their later achievements. But what first singled out Rome from 

a neighbours was undoubtedly its geographical position: it lay 

ne lowest land-crossing of what was in antiquity an important 

ble river. In this respect it is very like London, the difference 
that London was a deliberate and far-sighted creation of the 
cere whereas Rome was alread aaneey Smniting the touch 


‘came, as we can see now, early inate sail century; and 
excavations afford the final confirmation of what historians 
pected ‘shed that the immediateg ‘occasion for Rome’s 
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“sudden advance to prominence 

among the cities of Latium 
was its temporary incorpora- 
tion within the orbit of Etruria. 
Roman tradition is almost 
unanimous in regarding the 
later kings of Rome, the 
Tarquins, as Etruscans; and 
even if we had not got the 
celebrated paintings of the 
Frangois tomb at Vulci to con- 
firm. this Roman tradition, 
there is a great deal of evi- 
dence to show how much 
Rome did in fact owe to 
Etruria in matters of religion, 
art, and material culture. By 
the sixth century Etruscan 
settlers were already in direct 
contact with the Greeks in 
Campania; and although at 
first the land-route to the south 
must have crossed the Tiber 
above Rome and passed to the 
east of the Alban Hills, 
through Praeneste, the opening 
up of a more direct coastal 
route through Rome would 
have been a natural, almost 
inevitable, consequence of this 
great southward expansion. In 
the event, Etruscan domination 
in Rome was short-lived. The 
Romans were quick to learn, 
and they were quick to take 
advantage of the inherent 
weaknesses of the Etruscan 
system. But it lasted long 
enough to establish the conditions within which the Roman people was 
able to work out its destiny. 

Rome was not, as has sometimes been claimed, an Etruscan city: 
there is nothing to suggest that there was any large settlement in it 
of Etruscan peoples. Nor was it founded by the Etruscans, unless you 
choose to use that word ‘founded’ in Gjerstad’s rather special sense 
of the word. But, as the Romans themselves recognised, the Roman 
debt to Etruria was none the less great; and not the least part of that 
debt was the transformation of the original rustic communities into 
a city. It was the years of Etruscan rule that set Rome’s feet firmly on 
the path leading to the domination of central Italy and thus to Empire. 
The Italian authorities are, wisely, taking their time over an excavation 
which, once done, can never be repeated. But there are any number 
of sites, such as the Regia, which can hardly fail to throw new light 
on this all-important early phase of Rome’s development. We know 
a great deal more about it than we did ten years ago. But the last word 
has not yet been said.—Third Programme 
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Diotima 
You are beautiful as the existence of death 
After the dying of the days. 
Solemn timbre from the depths 


Of another age is freed 
In your lips, in your gestures. 


Who gave you life has destroyed 
Forever something else, 

O vibrant more than light 
Shadow of heaven on earth, 


O bringer of freedom 
Ominous, terrible love, 


Spring, O spring! 
ALBERTO DE LACERDA 


_ (translated from the Portuguese by ARTHUR WALEY and the author) 
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rN England and Wales there are 126 police authorities, and on 
December 31, 1954, their total authorised establishment was 72,795 


men and 2, 199 women; the total strength of their forces on the 


same date stood at 64,037 men and 1,959 women; there was a 
total shortage, therefore, of 8,758 men and 240 women. This situation 
is very serious, and does not reveal the real extent of the trouble. If, 
in some of the forces most deficient in man- -power, the shortage were 


to be made good, there can be little doubt that their establishment 


would be raised. It is no use raising the establishment of a force which - 
is already gravely under strength. The shortage of 9,000 officers must, 
therefore, be considered the most pressing problem confronting police 
authorities today, and its elimination would be the Saks that could 
be made to reducing crime. 

The word ‘ citizen’ to describe the police is deliberately chosen, for 
they perform duties which, from the earliest times, have been, and still 
are, the responsibilities of each and all of us. They are not a class set 

apart, but people who have undertaken to-devote the whole of their time 


"to these tasks and to undergo courses of training—physical, mental, and 


professional—to make them fit to concentrate on these duties with a 
degree of efficiency and. specialisation that could never be attained by 
the general run of their countrymen and women. Many of these officers 


_ Carry out their daily occupation in uniform in which they can readily 


be recognised by those who may need their help. Their distinctive 
_ clothing also enables them to assert their authority when engaged on 


such duties as traffic control, but they still remain citizens subject, like 


_ the rest of us, to the ordinary law of the land. 


High Standards Hequired 

First, let us deal with the mere numbers, but always remembering 
that each of the units in the thousands we are going to consider is a 
separate human being, personally recruited and trained, and frequently 


__-_-_-_—s engaged on work in which he or she has to act alone without having 
____ the opportunity of consulting a superior officer or colleague on the right 
ss eourse to adopt in circumstances which often arise unexpectedly and 

- €an, on occasion, be fraught with great danger. Recruits must be of a 


high physical and mental standard. On the physical side reductions in 


7) _ standard which might be looked on as almost startling have been made 


in some forces..When physical and mental fitness, the latter as tested 
__ by examination in elementary educational equipment, have been secured, 

there remains a requirement for judgement, which the recruit can only 
prove he possesses when tried in the course of duty. Strong, intelligent, 


om and shrewd officers must be found for all ranks. 


Each force selects its own recruits. The response to appeals for 


i recruits differs widely, and this enables some forces to be up to strength 


or only very slightly below establishment. The shortage in others is 
the more accentuated by this. In the large industrial areas the position 
__ is at its worst. The Metropolitan Force and the forces in Bristol, Liver- 

pool, Coventry, and Manchester are seriously short, and the same can 
be said of a few of the smaller forces where industrial employment 
booms. The recruitment of a police force, adequate in numbers and 
outstanding in character, provides one of the many problems which 
full employment has brought in its train. As every sensible person wants 
to see full employment and high wages permanent features of our 
economy, these difficulties they bring into our administrative arrange-- 


ments will have to be faced. More than the police service is at present ~ 


dislocated by them, and until we recognise that full employment and 
higher wages will form the background of the future social life of 
Britain, we shall not get near the formulation of an administrative 
pattern that will serve the second half of the twentieth century. 

_ So far we have made spurts in the race in which strength tries to 
~ reach establishment. Taking men only for the moment, the shortage 
on January 1, 1946, was 14,432. In each of the next two years recruit- 
ment exceeded wastage by well over 3,500. In the next year that number 
__ dropped to 2,400. The year after that it dropped further to just under 
_ 1,400. A spurt, following an increase of pay, took place i in 1950, during 
Eeweisich year numbers rose by over 220 cag but in 1951 the number 
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Antéher 3 increase of pay feed the - of net increa strength i 

1952 to rise to 2,397, but that welcome growth dwi 

in 1953. During 1954 the deficiency in men actually sed by 74: 
Figures at the best are dreary and these are depressing, but they | 
be stated starkly so that'when we talk about recruitment we can get 
realistic conception of what the grim facts of the situation are. Disagree 
able as it is to admit it, the vacancies for men in the police forces 
the country were 742 more at the end of 1954 than they were at 
beginning. On January 31, _ aye stood at 8,016; on —— 3 
they had reached 8,758. =; 


Recruitment and Wastage ; et 

- Yet, in spite of these melancholy figures, actual recruitment has bee 
over the pre-war rate. Between January 1, 1946, and November 3¢ 
1954, 55,050 new men entered the police forces. This gives an averag 
of over 6,000 a year. In thirteen years before the second world war th 
annual average was’ about half that number. The rate of wastage ha 
offset the increase in establishment and the higher rate of recruitment 
Wastage, again, has grown with the improvement in general social | 
industrial conditions. Prior to the second world war the serving polic 
man had many advantages over the man in other employment. He ha 
security of tenure during good behaviour. Industrial depression did no 


_ affect the continuity of his employment. He received a pension at | 


comparatively early age at a rate which gave him a sure minimur 
standard of life for the rest of his years, and was the envy of man 
highly skilled workers.) If he left the police service in those days hi 
could rarely step into another job that would enable him to feel tha 
he had improved his present lot or his future prospects. 

Full employment in the Welfare State has greatly diminished th 
comparative attractions of the police service and industrial employmen' 
To the man with a growing family the five-day week in so man 
industries, no Sunday or Bank Holiday duty, make a strong appea 
The man with only a few years’ service cannot be unmindful, and ofte 
his wife ensures that he shall constantly be reminded, of the. social an 
immediate monetary advantages to be obtained outside the police service 
A few minutes’ conversation with the Chief Constable in most of ou 
industrial areas will convince any doubter that the retention of his me 
just when they have sufficient experience to make them valuable is | 
constant anxiety. Police authorities and Chief Constables find the main 


tenance of an establishment of thoroughly efficient officers of all ranks 


task out of all proportion more difficult than it was between the wars 
and the ordinary citizen, whose security depends on the success a 
their efforts, must recognise that the continuing crisis in police man 
power will remain acute in many areas until the full implication 
of the silent social revolution of the post-war world have been give 
preaccical a a in the conditions of the Las service. 


A fame Deficiency 
When unemployment was bad in ‘industry, recruitment into the polic 
and some other more steady forms of occupation improved. Ther 
twenty-five years later, when the men joining during these ¢ ta 
for recruitment left, the wastage rate soared. Just such a ‘period is 
us now. The forces are losing, or are about to lose, the men who w 
recruited during the industrial depression of the late twenties and t 
“thirties of this century.: -With this heavier prospective wastage, it wi 
be essential to improve the rate of recruitment and to secure a ve 
high percentage of retention if the present deficiency is 
menacingly. The fight to maintain numerical, physical, 
psychological standards has been a hard one since 1945 vill h 
to be waged with unceasing determination during the next few year 
Another contributory ‘cause to the suddenness and intensity of 
er age situation can be found when we recall that du 
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wastage 


as the ‘freezing’ orders were revoked on Aaguary 1, 1946, to 
on pension. — 
cessive governments since the war, together with the police 


f recruit and to retain them. Recruiting missions were sent to the 
forces awaiting demobilisation. Widespread publicity campaigns 


the maximum age-limit for recruits has been raised in most 
. It must-be borne in mind that each force recruits its own in- 
. Where the numbers of suitable men applying have been high 
= lowering of standards has been less than in the areas where 
tages have persisted. In all walks of life, a contented existing 
onnel is the best recruiting agency and this fact has not been 


_ Here we enter on the subjects of pay and conditions of service which 
ve been constantly under review. These are prescribed in regulations 
made by the. Home Secretary after he has consulted the Police Council. 
is consultation is very real and the Police Council is so important a 
t of the police administration of the country that it deserves detailed 


S i ‘iption. wee listeners will recall that attr the first world war there 


ere ¢ forbidden to join a trade union, ‘but every poe officer, up to and 
acluding the rank of inspector, was made a member of a body called 
w¢ Police Federation. This, with separate local branch boards for 
onstables, ReSEEaES and inspectors, acts as a ade union piteht, The 


Lost Villages i in 


M. W. BARLEY on a. 


2 EVERAL economic fitkusiaus have applied Bpiseitist ves: Fae eihlt 
be to the matter of the history of the English” landscape, and they 
have given us a Clear general picture of how early in our history 
some of its features were shaped. Another phenomenon of which 


tern T want 0 where as villages aie vanished aie a fifth has 
en their place; two lakes have gone and another. appeared, and a 


rural area, long before industry began to take a hand. 
“The parishes‘in question are Rufford and Wellow, midway between 
Mansfield and Newark. Rufford is a large parish for Nottinghamshire, 
nore than six miles from one end to the other. There are two reasons 
wr that. Much of it is poor land, on the Bunter sandstone formation, 
nd formerly part of Sherwood Forest; most of the forest parishes 
re large, because any medieval community needed a greater acreage 
land to maintain itself. The other reason is that the parish belonged 
the Cistercian monastery of Rufford, which was founded about 1145. 
Ibvio' sly the monks must have enlarged the parish; to the south-west 
oy pushed the boundary right to the outskirts of the village of 
linworth. What is more, there were three villages in this area at 
he time of Domesday Book, and they were all removed by the 
jistercians in the process of building up and developing their estate. 
ford village has gone; the name now belongs to a few estate 
eS aes farmhouses built by the Savile family who acquired the 


eld “survives only as a couple of farmhouses, Inkersall Farm 

sall Grange, at the south end of Rufford parish. And the 

! » has vanished so completely that posi is no evidence on 
eames 
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_ met. The situation was Reeravaied by” the 
\ of those policemen who were recruited in large 
at the end of the first world war and began to be entitled, as. 


and still are, undertaken. Physical standards have been lowered. 


“ 


rities, have used their utmost endeavours to attract the right — 


repre 
aE Municipal Corporations, with some Home Office officials represe 


‘of ‘the County Councils Association. and the ‘Associ 


the Metropolitan Police Authority. The Home Secretary takes the cha 
Whether the subject under discussion be pay, allowances, or conditio 


each of these groups states its opinion, generally through a spokesman es 


ee 


they have selected, but if the discussion is prolonged more than one 
member of a group may participate. 

If general agreement is reached, the task of the chaise shifts Rosie 
the council to overtures to the Treasury to get the money to give © 
effect to the new policy. Difficulty at this stage may involve a decision _ 


‘by the Cabinet. Sometimes differences may exist between the groups on — 
one side or other of the council. The counties and the boroughs may not 


be: agreed, although they frequently consider difficult topics together — 


' before the council meets in an.effort to reach common ground and, 


with a similar object in view, they may consult together after a pro- 


tracted argument between themselves and the representatives of the — 


police. On the other hand, the police side of the council may not be 


Pee 


a 


PS: 
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united. Something desired ‘by the federation may present difficulties to a A ae 


the senior ranks; a proposed new regulation, supported by the chief 


constables, let us say, may not be welcome to the representatives of the — 


_ federation. Argument will be keen and outspoken. A compromise may — 


or may not be reached. The authorities may intervene to support one — 


side or the other or may suggest a third alternative. Any person present 


has the right to speak and, if no agreement be found, the Home Secre- | 
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tary either has to form his own judgement on what he has heard and 


act in what he believes to be the public interest after the consultation, __ 
or he may appoint a committee, representative of the interests on the 
council, to investigate the subject i in detail and present the council with 


a report on which a further discussion can take place. 


3 dm 


1 study in landscape history 


In the next parish to the north-east, the village of Grimston has 


disappeared, and Wellow, which does not appear at all in Domesday 
Book, has appropriated the name of the parish, though not the site of. 


_the lost village. It was only by chance that I became aware of the 


Main road has been shifted a quarter of a mile or more. And this in 


significance of the village of Wellow. I went to lecture there on local — 
history, and was told by my audience that there was a moat round 
‘the village. I thought at the time that this seemed improbable, but 


when I looked for myself I found it was true. As far as I can discover 
Wellow is the only moated village in England. One finds occasionally 


that a medieval village had a bank round it, no doubt surmounted by — 


a hedge or fence, to keep animals in the open fields out of the 
gardens and closes; but this moat is more than a mere barrier for 
animals—it is six-feet deep in places. Wellow lies on the very edge 
of the parish, adjacent to Rufford; the moat forms part of the boundary. 
Incidentally, the village has a green, and a maypole; and villages with 
a green in the centre are rare in these parts. What is the explanation 
of this unusual set of circumstances? ~ 

Wellow was not there in 1086. It begins to appear in records soon 


after 1200, so that it must have come into existence between those | 


dates. When you~ examine the church you find that part of the 
tower may be twelfth century, although it is mainly thirteenth. That 
is, the building of the church may have begun before 1200. Now turn 
to Rufford Abbey. It was founded about 1145, in the middle of the 
turmoil and uncertainty of civil war between Stephen and Matilda. 
Life must have been uncertain in these parts because there are four 
Norman castles not far away; three of them were most probably erected 
at this time by local barons to further their political or private ends, 
and the builder of one of them actually founded another monastery— 
Newstead—as an act of contrition for his misdeeds, Among the Rufford 
records is one deed in which the abbot buys out, or compensates, half 
a dozen of the Rufford peasants, with money or land. The names of 
the witnesses show that it must belong to the early years of the 


monastery. Wellow is not mentioned, but it seems almost certain that 
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xt parish ad 
certain, they decided to dig a 
' roond: their. new a so that ‘they could if necessary defend — 


The reasons for moving in that direction, rather than another, are 


clear: the new site was just outside the bounds of Sherwood Forest. . 
The forest laws were savage and were fiercely enforced; it was much. 
more comfortable to be outside their jurisdiction. “And since the 
displaced villagers had a chance to plan they left an open space in > 


the centre—not to have room for a maypole and dancing, but so that 
their animals could be driven in from the open fields and safely 


_ impounded. They must also have proceeded to build themselves a 
modest little church. Originally it was not a parish church, but a 
chapel dependent on Edwinstowe. In the thirteenth century you find 


the men of Wellow accepting responsibility for the maintenance of 
a parish priest, and, moreover, signifying their agreement with the 
bishop by appending the seal of ‘the community of Wellow’. It is 
almost unheard of fora village to have a seal. It looks as though this 


_ is one more piece of evidence of the independence of mind and enter- 


prise which led to the founding of Wellow. 
One wonders whether the Wellow peasants realised all the implica- 
tions of their move. For one thing, they were inevitably moving from 


one lordship to another, from the jurisdiction of one manorial Jord to 


another. They acquired their freedom as a consequence of the move; in 
a later survey they are described as ‘ the free tenants of Wellow’. On 
the other hand, they were naturally not as conscious of the boundaries 
of property and jurisdictional rights as the local feudal lords. They 
seem to have gone on hunting small game and exercising common 
rights in a wood called Beskall, which lay between Wellow and Rufford 


_ Abbey. So it is not surprising that relations with the abbey were 
- stormy. According to the Pipe Roll, the abbot obtained licence from 
_ John in 1207 to build a bank dividing Beskall wood, and 


“to plant 
houses and men there, to defend his wood from the Wellow men who 
used to hunt there’. The Wellow men went to law about it, but the 
abbot got the better of them, because he knew the answers in terms 


z _ of feudal law. 


When I read of this case I woudertes whether the bank which the 


ae abbot built could still be traced. Beskall Wood has gone, but a Jane 
___ north of Rufford is. called Bescar Lane, and that indicated its general 


lecation. I found the answer when, quite by chance, I made the 
acquaintance of the owner of a map of the estate made for the Savile 


family in 1637. Beskall Wood is shown on that map, and it is divided 


into Wellow Beskall and In Beskall: that is, Beskall within the abbey’s 
estate. That was exciting enough; it was much more exciting to plot 
the names of 1637 on the modern six-inch map, and to find on the 


_ modern map the words, Scotland Bank printed on the line I was 


looking for. When I went over the ground I found traces of the bank; 
where it is clearest it is thrown up from both sides, obviously a 


boundary bank. 


I have said nothing so far about the other lost village, Grimston. The 
site is known, and until a few years ago traces of it were clear on 


: _ the ground, but they have been destroyed by modern ‘intensive farming. 


Why did it disappear? I am inclined to think that it dwindled, owing 


* to the counter-attraction of Wellow, a more sheltered site with a better 
water supply. I do not know whether Grimston had a church, but if 


Wellow was the first to get a substantial stone building, that would 


_ be another factor in its favour. 


- 


The Great Way of Blyth ; 
Let me turn to other changes in those two parishes. In 1086 the 


| «great north road ran through Nottingham to Blyth; it is referred to 


in early medieval records as ‘ the great way of Blyth’, and it formed 
the eastern boundary of the royal forest of Sherwood. ‘When a bridge 
was built over the Trent at Newark this earlier road became less 
important. It is important again now; a wide, fast motor-road swings 


aa a the gates of Rufford. But the modern road is not on the line of 


ancient one; it has been moved once, and probably twice; each 


o time to the west. The last move took place i in the pevesseeentit century, 


Be eure: Savile asked the consent of the justices of the peace to move 


0" ine which he sid would be higher upon te forest and a 


_-metailing, and any ruts made by traffic would soon be filled up 


no one ttiak! suspect that ‘it had ‘once been one of England’ 


important main roads. 


It. was easy to mercLnaaitead on this sandy ‘soil; there was n 


the sand which blows im these parts whenever there is a dry, wind 
spring. There are several old- roads through the forest which are not 
dry sandy tracks with no ruts; I drove a car along one of them i 
February of this year without any risk of getting stuck. The main roa 
had been moved once before, away from the site of old Rufford t 
the gates of the abbey, with their promise of | hospitality on 
lonely road. =. t 


Old Takes and Dams be! = 

On the present line, the road swoops down into a deep hollow j jus 
before it passes the entrance gates of the abbey. The hollow is dr 
now, with ploughed fields on either side. In 1637 there was a lak 
there, the Great Dam. There is a reference to Rufford Dam in 135€ 
so it must have been made by the monks, to irrigate the dry soil o 
the sandstone. They made another at Inkersall, and it, too, is dry 


_The present Rufford lake, formed in 1650, I suppose, in the sam 


fashion by damming a stream, is on the other side of the abbey, away 
from the road. You can still trace the old lakes; the dams are plaii 
to see, and the soil of what was the bed of them is black and peaty. 
I have concentrated on changes that took place more than tw 
centuries ago, in a landscape that is still completely rural. Ruffor 
Park no longer has any deer, and it is now under the plough; it i 
still surrounded by woodland, some of which has always been wood 
land. East of the abbey and south of Wellow, the fields on the Keupe 
marl still have the same shape as in 1637, and no doubt some ar 
medieval in origin. West of Rufford and across the main road, th 
land is still forest—open areas of heath and plantations made by th 
Forestry Commission. But at the south-west end of the parish, ther 
is a coal mine, Rufford colliery, and to the south the tip heaps o 
Bilsthorpe colliery come to the very edge of Rufford parish. I am no 
concerned to take sides for or against an industrial landscape; but . 
want to complete the picture by mentioning the changes which th 
mines have made to the rural landscape of Rufford parish. The ok 
lakes were fed by a stream called Rainworth Water, but Rainwortl 


Water is dry now, and what were water meadows upstream from th 


old lake are ploughed fields. The reason for that is the pumpin; 
initiated by the new pit. I ‘said it was dry; let us be accurate: ther 
is a little water in it, and that is effluent from Bilsthorpe Collier 
Village sewage works. Just south of what was Great Dam is anothe 
hollow, which on the map of 1637 is called Munke Meadow. Th 
Ordnance Survey map marked a sp ring there, fifty years ago, an 
I am told it was called ‘ Fail Me ess ’. It, too, is dry. | 
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To commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Museum of wabder 
Art, 350 of the best and most characteristic from the thousands of work 
of art it has amassed since its foundation have been selected for repro 
duction in colour and black-and-white in Masters of Modern Ar 
(Putnam, for the Museum of Modern Art, £5 5s.). The volume i 
edited by Alfred H. Barr, Director of the-Museum Collections, wh 
contributes also an introduction and, in collaboration. with William § 


Lieberman, text for the section on ‘ Painting, Sculpture, Drawing, Prin 


Collections’. Other contributors, on the ‘ riety soo peas oe 2 a “Th 
Film Library’, and ‘ Architecture and 2 
Steichen, Richard 
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— Peed eet cad thee old Eemniliae pati 

i. ge ed ic ache 
__._ My autumn air is cool, the stubble crisp 

_ And edged with frills of crystal frost: my moods 
____ Are for endurance stripped—boughs would break 
___ Did leaves sustain a falling snow. 2G 
____ Life’s subtest forms sink to evade 

+a Wintry storms: blizzards may blow 

__ In vain against the bark, the shell, the seed beneath the sod. 
+g Under a weather’d skin the blood will flow 

The faster in its tried and polish’d bed. _ 

If limbs have lost their agile fling 

It is because they leapt too far ahead 

Striving to gain precarious rest. 

‘ Grace is given when flesh and spirit run 

& In equal pace, two fettled mares 

2 Yoked to a featherweight car. The race is won 

On points of style and stateliness—the air is all. 


e The air is all and ageless—ageless too 
_ _The bubbling lymph that makes of man - 
An animal susceptible to love. 
O, not the lust that since the world began 
Spawned the race under hedge or roof, 
But some remoter essence, drained from this, 
That foregoes the natural aim, to weave 
; of devotion or of mutual bliss— ’ 
The never defined, the always unrealised pattern of our delight. 


oe Why in this dry autumnal season ; 
; Should the Castalian wonder never cease? 
a Why should nerves involuntarily twitch 
ro That had settled to a serene and witless ease? 
: A face in the amorphous crowd takes shape _ 
Is framed in dark fire and fused 
Like bright enamels on the vacant field 
__ Of a mind that was wandering perhaps amused 
ee see chee Ralammalare 3: plaimaa 
Iie Gapeinr Sil cActiaically slick 
_ Or is caution from the first a soft veil 
A gesture whose configuration might fail - 
_ To register the shape (though not the size) / 
_ Of a nascent emotion? Who can say? 
a In a man imagination and mind Set pag 
Blend toa unity: awomanmay 
itt from mind to instint, have ike lind worm, 


ae ren , An elegy, by HERBERT READ 


Safe in this Thule or Trebizond 

Sails furled and nibbling round the shore 

We may then look over the dancing prow 

And decide what we could not decide before: 

Whether the new has a look of the old, 

Whether the deck beneath our feet 

-Is more solid than the strand over there 

Seductively shadowed as it is for the sweet 
Pleasures of love by palm-trees, acacias and rushes. 


But we have to take account of crew and cargo 
For one may mutiny and the other rot. 
Those blustering fellows I have on board 
Are restrained as they work by the thought 
Of ultimate ease, all that wealth can buy. 
Falter now and they will plot to kill 
Their negative captain, scupper the ship 
Make for the shore and enjoy their fill 
Of lust and leisure and the momentary whatever-you-wish. 


Between measure and mood, indecision and deed 
We can hover a lifetime. I hovered with you 
And with you and with you—until I retired 
With my stinking cargo and scowling crew. 
I came back to port and now lie in dry dock 
With the crew paid off and my hopes curtailed 
But it is odd that I feel no remorse 
No sense of a mission that failed 
As I savour the smoke of the burning leaves, and the acid decay. 


But that, it will be said, was your physical cruise: 
What of the spirit and its search for truth? 
Have you found in old age some end 
To the quest you began in your youth? 
Yes: an end to the restless endeavour 
To define what is within or without, 
The scope of belief—of unbelief too— 
For in the end I have put all in doubt 
God, man; earth, heaven: I live on in alert suspense? 


I believe in my unbelief—would not force 
One fibre of my being to bend in the wind * 
Of determinate doctrine. In doubt there is stillness 
The stillness that elsewhere we may find 
In the sky above us where the fixed stars 
Mete out infinity and space folds 
To contain the secret substance of life 
Which time in its tragic furnace moulds 
To the forms of grief and glory, of vice and holiness, 


But gently, lest the rhetoric steal 
This mood of quietness. I will not preach 
’A private brand of pride or shame. 
I too have heard the sounding rivers, the screech 
Of amorous winds. But now the night is calm. 
I listen to a music fraught with silence 
To a solitude full of sound. 
I have found the peace beyond violence 
‘And gaze steadily into the gold disc that blurs all hard distinctions, 
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April 27—-May 3 


Wednesday, April 27 


Representatives of both sides in railway 
dispute meet again in London 

British Chargé d’ Affaires in Peking is in- 
structed to discuss Formosa with Mr. 
Chou En-lai 


Federal German Government is to con- 
tribute £140,000,000 to strengthen west 
Berlin’s economy 


Thursday, April 28 


Efforts to avert threatened railway strike 
break down after further discussions at 
Ministry of Labour 


Parliamentary Labour Party readmits Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan 

Several people killed in fighting in Saigon, 
capital of Southern Viet-Nam, between 
Government forces .and rebel sect. Bao 
Dai, head of State of Viet-Nam, summons 
Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem, the Primé Minister, 
to meet him at Cannes, and orders him 
to delegate full military powers to General 
Nguyen Van Vy, Inspector-General of 
the Forces 


Friday, April 29 

British Transport Commission announces 
increases in passenger and freight charges 
from June 5 


Dr. Adenauer and M. Pinay, French 
Foreign. Minister, meet at Bonn to dis- 
cuss the Saar 


Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem refuses to carry out 
Bao Dai’s orders 


Saturday, April 30 


Threatened railway strike called off after 
agreement has. been reached between 
British Transport Commission and the 
Executive Committee of A.S.L.E.F. 

A political group in Saigon proclaims 
deposition of Bao Dai and entrusts for- 
mation of provisional government to Mr. 
Ngo Dinh Diem 


Sunday, May 1 


Dr. Adenauer and M. Pinay announce 
complete agreement in their talks at Bonn 

English farmer murdered ‘by Mau Mau in 
Kenya 


Monday, May 2 

United Kingdom Commissioner-General 
for South-east Asia, Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
donald flies to Saigon to confer. .with 
Prime Minister of Southern Viet-Nam 

Four-power talks on Austrian treaty open 
in Vienna 

23,000 Yorkshire miners go on strike 

B.B.C.’s first very high frequency station, 
at Wrotham, Kent, comes into operation 


Tuesday May 3 


Prime Minister announces non-woollen 
cloth and textile goods to be freed from 
all purchase tax. India reduces import 
duties on British cotton textiles 


H.M. the Queen and H.R.H- Duke of Edin- 
burgh visit Gloucester, which is celebrat- 
ing 800th anniversary of first charter 


THE LISTENER 


Mr. Arthur Deakin, General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, who died on May 1 while 
addressing a May Day rally in Leicester. He was sixty- 
four. Mr. Deakin had held the position of General 
Secretary of the Union since 1945 and was due to retire 
next November. He fought consistently against communist 
infiltration into British trade unions, and in 1949, as 
President of the World Federation of Trade Unions, led 
the British delegation out of the Federation in protest 
against its domination by communists. Afterwards he helped 
to form a new international trade union organisation free 
from communist influence. He was a Companion of 
Honour and last year was made a- Privy Councillor 
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Civilians in Saigon fleeing from the fighting in the | 
government forces and a rebel sect, Binh Xuyen. Or 
Saigon declared the deposition of Bao Dai, the he: 
Cannes) and called on Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem, the | 


The last scene from ‘All’s Well That Ends Well’ which is being performed at the Memorial Theatre, Strat 
upon Avon, for the first time for twenty years. Centre are Helena (Joyce Redman) and the King of France (4 
Webb); extreme left, Bertram (Michael Denison); and second from right, the Countess (Rosalind Atkin 
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Signor Giovanni Gronchi who on April 29 
was elected President of the Italian Republic 
in succession to Signor Luigi Einaudi. Signor 
Gronchi, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, is a prominent member of the left- 
wing of the Christian Democrat Party 


Right: the Duke of Edinburgh being cheered 
by miners on his return to the surface after 
an underground tour of Fernhill Colliery, in 
: ~ the Rhondda Valley, South Wales, on 
am capital last week between April 28. Earlier the Duke had presented the 
Revolutionary Committee’ in Charter of Incorporation to the Municipal 
ho is at present staying in’ Borough of Rhondda—the first charter to be 
to form a new government granted in the present reign 
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al View of an exhibition of modern Christian sculpture which opened in A photograph taken last week at Underbarrow, Westmorland. After the recent 
St. John’s Church, St. John’s Wood, London, on May 3 warm spell the flowering trees are now at their best 


OR the next four weeks, you are nine 


4 to have to think a lot about politics. 
A month from now,* the polling booths 
will have just closed their doors. Most 


of you will have had two opportunities to cast 
tak a vote in elections; the results will decide a — 


great deal about how you are going to live 
ig during the next three or four years, On May 26, 


oye you'll be called upon to vote in a general’ elec- — 


tod tion. Before then, starting next week, those of 
oe you living outside London will be asked to vote 
rr in borough or district council elections. 

‘So I want to ask of all of you tonight, first 

Bay ‘to make up your minds that you are going to 

- vote on both those occasions, and, second, to 
a ‘begin to think how you are going to vote. This 
part of what I have to say to you tonight is not 
just a party political broadcast. I’m sure that 
ie Conservative speakers will say the same thing 
to you, and on this point we are supported by 
the people you respect. Religious leaders, all 
wg the trade unions, all the thousands of men and 
women who give part of their time to public 
F service in one form or another, all agree that 
: “ vats your duty to think, and then to vote, on the 
local and national issues that will be put before 
_ you in the next four weeks. 

The right to vote is a privilege for whitss our 
grandfathers and grandmothers suffered hunger, 
persecution, and sometimes death. It is one 
of the rights that hundreds of thousands of 
“young men died to preserve in two world wars. 
hats: less than ten years since the principle of 
By! one vote for every man and woman was finally 

applied to both local and national elections. If 
_ we hold it too cheap, if we waste the opportuni- 

ties it gives us, we may have to fight for it all 
‘bad again.. So let’s use it, and use it well. 

a Using the vote well means thinking it over 
carefully. Go to local meetings; listen to the 


only the Labour ones. I’m sure that if you 
3 - hear both sides, most of you will decide that 
see — your’ own interest and your country’s interest 


both in the national election and in the local 
. i elections, because in so many things that matter 
you can’t separate local government from 
national government. 
Bi; Take the schools, for instance. All fathers 
and mothers want their children to have the 
es “best education they can get, and Britain needs 
___all the intelligence and the skill she can cultivate. 
That means real secondary education for all our 
i. children. It means more teachers and rs 


_ you’ll know what I mean. If you’re a teacher, 
; ‘a you'll know even better. Big classes mean drill 
and discipline, instead of the personal attention 
~ that every child needs and every keen teacher 
wants to give. Now it’s true—and I want to be 


_ Classes. -— 
a If you’ve got a chilis in a class of over forty: 


ant ~_ everybody knew was coming—the new tory 
“es - Minister of Education got to work on this prob- 
Bae lem. At long last he’s allowing local councils 

to spend more on their schools. But he has 


ae three years of tory neglect to make up for, and 


Leon unless he’s a very tough character, he’s liable - 
33 “iF to run into trouble with his colleagues—that is, 
if he’s still there after the election. If you want 
i 2 to know the real tory policy on education, look 
eA ef, what they did from 1951 to 1954, when they 
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for school building will survive when the government and more Labour councils to push 


- broadcasts; read the leaflets. And I don’t mean — 


ee... me require you to vote Labour; and to vote Labour | 


' parents. A bad cold, a toothache, a sick mother Labour will do it. be 


fair in these things—that a few weeks ago—just_ 
4a before the announcement of the election that . 


exam. itself and putting in its place a system 
which will give the child with clever brains and 


__ What goes for education goes for housing, too. 


_ By M MORGAN PHILLIPS, ‘Seeretary of the Laie Party Be 
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Pdidnte have to think aban an Yen The A badly. acd ‘nation is an’ inefficient . ‘patioa: 
Labour Government was able to reduce: the Bad housing means bad health. Shortage of — 
number of classes with over forty children. And — houses is one of the things that makes men less 

then, within a few months of taking office, the ready to move to the jobs where they are. needed. — 
tory Government reverséd engines. For three The “great house-building drive that Labour © 
months, they stopped all school building. Then, started in 1945 did much to break the back of — 
for the next three years, they put an absolute the problem, but the waiting lists are still there. + 
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ban on doing anything at all about overcrowded In addition, there are tens of thousands of | 


classes, or unhealthy or me oor ce school people who urgently need better houses, There — 
buildings. are 20,000,000 people in Great Britain.who have — 
The result was what you would expect. to heat buckets of water on stoves before they © 


_ By the end of last year, there were nearly 10,000 can have a’ bath in their own homes. Most of — 


more classes of over forty than when Labour them have no hope of a ‘council house because 
left office, and in February of this year there their present quarters are not officially classed 
were 200 fewer schools being built than two as overcrowded or insanitary. — 

years before, when the schools begun under Now local authorities can take advantage of | : 
Labour were still being completed. Yet the an Act Passed by the Labour Government in 


‘need for new schools and for extensions and 1949 to give grants to landlords and to owner- 


improvements in old schools is greater than occupiers who want to improve an old property. 
ever. In three years there'll be 250,000 more If a house is in a basically good condition, a 
children at school than there are today. go-ahead authority can pay half the cost 6 | 
There’s been the same kind of neglect of ‘improving it, up to a maximum of £400. If you 
technical schools. Two years ago, a Select Com- want to ° build your own house, the local 
mittee stated quite plainly that Britain is wasting authority is allowed, under the Labour Act, to 
money by trying to teach technical subjects in grant a 90 per cent. mortgage. But the tory 
unsatisfactory, under-equipped schools. But the Government has raised the interest rates on these 
technicians and technologists are the officers and mortgages and this can mean an extra Ss. a week — 
the N.C.O.s of industry. Britain must have more on a £2, 000 dwelling. There is no doubt that — 


of-them if she is to survive in the modern raising the Bank rate is holding up a lot of — 


world. Who is most likely to provide them? this modernisation. Also, far too few landlords — 
Where are the schools for the extra 250,000 are taking advantage of the chance to modernise | 
children, and who’s going to teach them? and improve their properties. — q 
Do you believe that the new tory enthusiasm -So, again, we need a two-fold driven slicer ’ 
election is over? Or would you rather trust the job through together. A Labour government ; 
Labour, which has always put schools and will help the go-ahead councils and push the 
school children high on the list of things to be backward ones. It will ask them to prepare long- 
done. You won’t get the right schools unless term plans for taking over and modernising 
you get both the right local councils and the  rent-controlled houses whose landlords are not 
right government. A tory government can block doing their jobs. The owner-occupier and the 


“the road for go-ahead local authorities, and far-seeing landlords will welcome this, because 


many local authorities have to be bullied and _ better-class property is good for the whole neigh- — 


badgered and bribed even by a Labour govern- -bourhood. But the bad landlord will just have 


ment, to make them do their proper job in to go, and only a long, steady push fet a 


education. As a result, luck still counts for a Labour government with Labour sonnets au 
lot more than ability. The brainy child who has finally get him out. : 


the luck to live in Bradford has one chance in Before I leave’ this question of housing, Ket | 


three of getting a place in a grammar school, me bring up one more point. Labour is anxious — 
but the bright boy or girl in the Isle of Wight _ to help the leaseholders. We are pledged to 
has only one chance in seven. There’s only introduce a Bill to give them a chance to buy 5 
one way to ensure a fair chance for every child: © the freehold of their property on reasonable — 
put Labour councils” and a Labour government terms. The tories have opposed this, but it ‘ 
in to do the job together. will have to. come. Many leaseholders feel Ait; 
No child’s future should depend on the luck they’ve already paid for their houses several 
of where it lives or where it was born. Nor times over, but they still don’t own them. ap 
should it all hang on the chances of one day’s cities like London, Cardiff, and Liverpool, _ 


- work in what is still called the scholarship exam. ; where there’s a lot of leasehold Property, the | 


and, in far too many cases, it does depend on problem has become a major scandal. er 
that. This eleven-plus exam. is a nightmare for we find it, it has to be “modified, and = 
bape 


—an off-day of any kind—can deprive a child I know what you're going to say to that. We're. 
of the chance of getting the kind of education not all Parents, and we’re not only house- 
for which he’s best fitted. holders, we’re also ratepayers. More schools, — 

Labour would get rid of this toss-up for a- more modernised houses, more Ragpeanigtce 3h 


career by working towards the abolition of the all very Stoen but ‘its bound to 


the child with clever hands an equal chance 
of making the most of their abilities. It’s only by 
giving every child his fair chance that the nation 
can get the brains and the skill it needs. Justice 
to you and service to Britain go hand in hand— 
and only Labour will see that both are served. 


- + # Broadcast on April 28 
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r rates next year. There are new valuation 
; coming into use from April 1, 1956. Under 
Valuation for Rating Act of 1953, every bit 
roperty, except farm buildings, will have a 
: Gdiwhich future sate charece will be 
It’s a very bad Act. It was severely criti- 
odie only by the Labour Party but by 
such as The Times and the tory 
ly Telegraph. It’s so bad that something like 
900 shopkeepers and business men have 
ten to the Minister of Housing and Local 
\vernment to express their alarm about it. 
it seems quite certain that the values of almost 
types of property will be increased next year, 
Sugh nobody knows yet just how much you'll 


to pay as a result. But we do know of one . 


ay to reduce the rates for householders and 
In 1929 the tory Government 
that householders and shopkeepers 
d pay a subsidy to British industry. They 
lieved factories and other industrial premises 
% three-quarters of their rates. That still holds 
od today: while the householder and shop- 
sper pay rates on the full value of their 
roperty, the industrialist only pays one quarter 
what he ought to pay. Now that may have 
sen all right when industry was in a bad way. 
ose industries of all kinds are showing 
¥e profits. There’s no reason now why factory 
wners shouldn’t pay their fair share of the 
es, and help to lift the burden from other 

fepayers. Labour will see that they do. 
‘These, then, are three striking examples of the 
y in which focal government and national 
ament go hand in hand. I won’t bore you 
going right through the list, but I bet you 
= 0 ips of many more examples. The whole 
z of the Welfare State depends on proper 
onliocae between you, your local council, 

ad the government. 

I see it reported that the Prime Minister 
doesn’t like that term, ‘Welfare State’. He 
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SA weal x tie Roresiiene Sat! Well, 
it’s a free country, and he’s entitled to find 
another name for it. But we in the Labour Party 
are not ashamed to call it by its real name. Nor 
are the radicals, who first tried out welfare 
policies, with Labour support, before the first 
world war. More. and more of them, like Megan 
Lloyd George, are coming over to our side. For 
them, as for us, the Welfare State means nothing 
degrading. It means teamwork on a national 


-seale; helping one another; protection for the 


weak and justice for all. We’re proud of having 
done more than anybody else to build it. We 
count it as a victory that the tory party now 
pretends to believe in the Welfare State, though 
they opposed nearly every one of the measures 
that make it. 

There’s nothing new in_ that. Toryism 
throughout its history has lived by stealing other 
people’s clothes. But there’s a danger in leaving 
all our welfare institutions to the tender mercies 
of people who never really believed in them. 
The Welfare State can’t stand still. It has to be 
maintained, and extended, and adjusted, where 
it isn’t working properly. I’ve said something 
about the need for these extensions and improve- 
ments in housing and education. The same is 
true of the Health Service. Labour is proud of 
having built the Health Service in the teeth of 
bitter opposition. But now it needs improve- 
ments. We need more hospital accommodation; 
we need to make sure that the main test of 
admission to them is need for treatment, not 
just having the money to pay. We’re proud of 
our great National Insurance scheme too, but it 
can be improved. We shall tell you how in our 
Manifesto tomorrow. 

Which party would you rather trust to make 
these changes? Would you rather trust Labour 
that built the Welfare State, or the tories who 
fought every step of the way to prevent it being 
built? The tories tell us they want to fight this 
election on their record. All right—let them go 
ahead. But let’s fight it on both records. Ours 


oe . 


from 1945 é 1951; theirs from 1951 to now. 
I said earlier on that I wasn’t asking you to 
listen only to Labour speeches or to read only 
Labour literature. So by all means look at the 
tory record as well. 

Look at their cost of living record; their rich 
man’s budgets; their kindness to monopolies; 
their niggardly increase of National Assistance 
rates; and then turn and look at the Labour 
record and ask yourself who showed how to 
give Britain full employment and social security. 
Which government introduced Children’s Allow- 
ances, and a National Health Service—abolished 
the Poor Law, made the full machinery of the 
law available even to the poorest? You know the 
answer, and I’m sure you know too that it’s not 
the end of the list. These things are only a part 
of Labour’s record at a time when we are still 
rebuilding our economy after the war. Yes, by 
all means let’s fight on the record. 

One last thing to remember when you go to 
vote. This country is not alone in the world. 
It is true that the world is watching these elec- 
tions. I happen to be Chairman of the Socialist 
International. When I go abroad for meetings 
of the International, I meet many people with 
all kinds of political opinions. When I’ve talked 
to them near election time I found them all 
anxiously watching what was happening here. 
The Labour victory in 1945 was a bright ray of 
hope to millions of people everywhere. Labour’s 
achievements in the six years after 1945 set a 
pattern that’s being followed wherever there’s 
poverty and sickness to be fought or ignorance 
to be overcome. There’s no country in the world 
that has not followed us in some degree along 
the road to the Welfare State. They, too, want 
to see it defended and extended and their eyes 
will be on us in these next four weeks. There’s 
no reason why they should be disappointed. It 
needs no more than one good push in local and 
general elections to get the great work going 
again. One little cross in the right square on 
the ballot-paper, and the job is done. 


Reasons for Being a Liberal 


ORD REA: I have with me tonight* three 

‘Liberal candidates who will be fighting 
_,at the General Election next month. I 
myself quite recently was elected Presi- 
mt of the Liberal Party for this year, and so it 
“my pleasure to introduce them to you. They 
Seeecrent sorts of people. I would describe 
m all, however, as good Liberals, not pro- 
politicians—just good Liberals, and 
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_ who is fighting for the Liberals in 
y, in North London. Miss Sykes has been 
ad help in our Liberal work, especially 
tA hetite Wiate tee strident days 
London University where she was Secretary 

¢ Union; | and today she is Vice-President 
3 Young Radicals Association. 
y my ee eee See to. seo a little 

it herself. 


| | Sykes: Well, you know, I used to be 
, completely “unconvinced by tory 


until—I vividly remem- 


I an m going to introduce to you Miss Manuela 


[could lay my — 


hands on about Liberalism. I seemed to have 
found the party who thought afresh about the 
problems of today, and I went up to party head- 
quarters and said ‘I’d very much like to join’, 
and I did; and since then, I’ve worked as hard 
as I can for Liberalism. And I’m not alone in 
this. Look at the universities. In the ’thirties you 


-had the great Labour movement; in the forties 


came the tory reaction; but now what we are 
seeing in the universities is a great Liberal revival. 
- Lord Rea: Now we come to Arthur Shob- 
brook, who is going to champion Liberalism in 
Totnes. Arthur Shobbrook also did grand work 
for Liberalism in his university days. He is now 
a business man in the West Country, and also 
he is Chairman of his Urban District Council; 
he. is a County Councillor and he is a Justice 
of the Peace; and I’m going to let him carry on 

Arthur Shobbrook: For 300 years my people 
have been blacksmiths and engineers in villages 
and-towns in Devonshire, and that’s what I am 
—a Devonshire craftsman; a full-blooded 
Devonian and proud of it. And not only were 
they craftsmen; they were Liberals and Radicals 


too. I also am a Liberal and. Radical, and that’s 


is pretty well known on Liberal plat- 
* Broadcast on April 29 


‘Thorpe is 


- LORD REA, Chief Liberal Whip in the House of Lords, introduces three speakers 


forms, but I hope he is going to be even better 
known to all the voters in North Devon where 
he is fighting next month. Jeremy was not very 
long ago the President of the Oxford Union, and 
also of the Oxford Law Society. I’ll ask him to 
go on. 

Jeremy Thorpe: Well, Lord Rea, I reckon to 
be fighting the better half of Devon from Arthur 
Shobbrook, but we won’t go into that con- 
troversy now. I.am a convert to the Liberal 
Party. My father and my grandfather were tory 
M.P.s so I look on myself as the white sheep in 
my family. In fact, I had one ancestor who sat 
in Edward II’s Parliament, who was beheaded by 
the mob at Harringay before they built the arena, 
so I conclude that he too must have been a very 
reactionary tory. It’s a long tradition and I’ve 
broken with it, but I’ve done so because I’m 
convinced. 

. Lord Rea: Three very good reasons, if I may 
say sO, among a lot of reasons for being a 
Liberal. But I’m going to ask these candidates 
exactly why they are Liberals. Arthur Shobbrook, 
would you start this time—why are you a 
Liberal? 

Arthur Shobbrook: I am a Liberal because I 
put liberty of conscience first. I am fed up with 
the way people are being pilloried for doing just 
what they feel is right. I hate the idea of the 
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‘THE, LISTENER — 


High over London, a lone jet fighter traces its path across the cloudless sky, 


and men and children stop for a moment to look. From his vantage point 40,000 feet above them, 
the pilot sees, through his canopy of ‘ Perspex’, the English Channel 
and the coastline of France curving away into the distance. 
Wh e : e | For many years now, transparent ‘ Perspex ’ has been used 
I te U rail to make windows, canopies and blisters for aircraft, 
because it is light, easy to mould and unaffected by weather. : 
This remarkable plastic has found countless uses on the ground, too, | 
in the twenty-odd years since it was discovered by I.C.I. research workers. The street lamps 
and signs that add colour and sparkle to our great cities are made from it. 
Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ lets daylight into dark buildings. 
Surgeons and dentists use ‘ Perspex’ instruments, and dentures and artificial eyes are made | An Z 


from a different form of the same versatile material. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.1.’s research ‘ ee 
and production are serving the Nation. 


Jeane hecaliac his face is a ‘particular © 
hate the idea of a man being ‘sent to - 
y’ for twelve months because his con- 
tells him to do this or that. I hate this 
erence with liberty. I put justice first, and I 
er support any abuse of strength. 
ela Sykes: I agree with you, Arthur 
ob bbrook, but I should like to bring it up to a 
d level. I am a Liberal because, like all the 
st of: us, I want peace. There has been a lot of 
nic talk lately about whether to make the 
drogen bomb or not, but the issue is not 
rether we should make the bomb. The bomb is 
srely a symbol and a symptom of international 
ess. The great issue today is how to eradicate 
= causes of war. Now, Liberals believe that we 
n only have a real and lasting peace if we draw 
> nations of the world together. That’s why 
als want countries to be able to trade freely 
y b with another. That’s also why we loathe the 
solour bar, and on these issues the other two 
arties have: ‘failed us; and I believe that the 
be als, with their record of stopping wars that 
er people have started for over a century, will — 
lo very much better. It’s a question of principle. | 
Jeremy Thorpe: It’s a question of principle 


$= an attack made upon the dishonest rackets 
this country which not only keep up the cost 
living but make. it difficult for the small man 
Start up in competition. I'll give you one 
xxample, In the fishing industry today, thanks 
ese British Trawler Owners Association, no 
andic> fish may be lJanded in this country: 
No trawler captain may~catch more than a 
fain quota of fish, and if he exceeds that 
iota, then. he’s got to send that excess to a 
actory to be ground up into fishmeal; and if 
; “tries to sell it, then he’s fined £250. ‘And it’s 

good the trawler owners trying to stamp that 

by large-scale advertising; it’s true. The 
jovernment were asked to intervene and they 
said the boycott was quite legal and was no 
soncern of theirs. - 


ith me, too, in the Liberal Party. I want to— 


“blooded legislation; to smash price rings, cartels, 
monopolies, secret trade courts, and other rackets 
which are rife in this country. The tory party has 


done nothing about this—quite naturally—you 


don’t expect them to, they’re tories. The Labour 
Party has brought in a hopelessly. weak Mono- 
‘polies Commission, and now has the hypocrisy to 
come before the electors and criticise the Mono- 
polies Commission as being weak. We Liberals 
loathe monopoly: we want a full-scale attack 
upon it, whether it be the monopoly that you 
get under a Labour government or a tory 


- government. And that is why I am a Liberal. 


Lord Rea: Three good arguments, in my 
opinion, why people turn to Liberalism. But 
now, our time is*running rather short, and I 
would' like to ask these three candidates to give 
you, each of them, a short résumé of one point 
in the Liberal Programme, which is a rather long 
one. Now, Miss Sykes, what would you choose 
as a particular point? 

Manuela Sykes: Well, I’ve already talked about 
drawing nations together, and I’d like to give 
just one example of that. After the war Germany 
and France decided to pool their resources and 
to form a common army, and they invited 
Britain to join in. Now Britain, as you know, 
thought that this was a good idea, but neither 
the Labour nor the tory Government. would 
come to any decision; they constantly rebuffed 
all the advances which were made from the 
Continent until the whole idea looked as if it 
was going down the drain; and, then at the 
eleventh hour Eden made up his mind—and I 
say that we cannot run foreign policy on the 


basis of eleventh-hour decisions. And on the 
‘wider scale, it isn’t as if people don’t want to 


co-operate with us—they do. I- found that out 
by travelling all over the world and speaking 
to people at international conferences, even on 


‘the other side of the Iron Curtain. Because, you 
know, it'takes people from all over the world to 


keep world peace. And I believe that the main 


_fault of the Labour and tory Governments is 


that they are’ icige easly nationalist parties, - 
whereas we claim that we are internationalist. 
Lord Rea: Jeremy Thorpe, which of the 
aims in our programme would you speak on? 
Jeremy Thorpe: Well, I'd like to say, Lord 
Rea, what are the two things that we Liberals 
want to do at this election. The first is we 
want to increase our representation in the House 


of Commons. You know, we Liberals are the 


only free men in the House of Commons who 
are able, when they go into the lobbies, to vote 


_according to their conscience, and not accord- 


ing to the dictates of the party whip. And that’s 
a very great claim. We also claim not to repre- 
sent you as a sectional interest but as an indi- 
vidual. And that’s the first thing we want to do. 
The second is,-we want to register the largest 
possible Liberal vote throughout the country, 
so that there’s a large, coherent body which no 
government, whatever its colour, can disregard 
without doing so at their peril. No, I suppose, 
Lord Rea, that we’re guilty of one crime—the 
Liberal Party—that we’re small, that we’re a 
minority. But, you know, majorities haven’t 
always been right, and minorities haven’t always 
been wrong. For me, Lord Rea, Liberalism is a 
cause worth fighting for, and I suggest to you 
tonight that it is a faith worth voting for. 
Lord Rea: Well, we’ve now had some of the 
many aspects of Liberalism, and I would like, if 
I may, just to thank these three candidates and 
wish them very good luck in their fights. With 
you, ladies and gentlemen, I would like just 
one more moment, if I may have it. We Liberals, 
unfortunately, only have two more broadcasts 
before the General Election, and- I would ask 
you if you would *be so.good as to tune in and 
give us a fair turn by listening to our leaders 
who will be able to expound’ the Liberal aims 
a little more fully than we have been able to 
in this very short session tonight. We do really 
feel that we represent the millions of people in 
this country who do not want to see parliament 
and politics descend into a sort of warehouse of 
axes to grind. Like you, or, at least, like most 
of you, we are just ordinary people, and we do 
want, for everybody, a little more goodwill and 


sa little more fair play. 


What the Cevernment Has Achieved 


HERE will be no General Election 
before May 26. But already, you know, 

~ some 4,000,000 people have voted—in 

the county council elections, the first of 
local government elections. And, by mid 
ay, certainly another 4,000,000 people will 
ve voted in local government elections, mostly 
the towns and the big cities, and all Scotland. 
ow these are highly important figures and 


The local and the national elections are pretty 
tied up with each other. I wouldn’t go 


socialists in the West Riding of York- 
*. He said, after the recent elections there, 
t local affairs no longer counted in the 
of a county council. Mr. Morgan 
in his broadcast last Thursday, went 
way, indeed, to emphasise that, though 
tions were local, the headquarters line 
followed. He was speaking of course 
alist—or, as he called it, the Labour 
t is their general 


-d me it would be ~ 
od socal and — 


though, as, Alderman Hyman, the leader. 


view. Well, if 


what a beautiful voice. But he didn’t. And what 
is more, he and his party didn’t seem to have 
had much success in convincing the 4,000,000 
people who have already voted. How many 
county councils do you think there are in 
England and Wales? Sixty-two. How many do 
you think the socialists controlled when it was 
all over? Seven. 

*Oh’, but my socialist friends say, ‘that’s 
not fair’. Well, I was arguing about this with 
Dr. Dalton on the television, just when these 
local elections began—some of you may have 


seen us. If so, you will remember that when I 


said ‘this looks rather like a swing to the Con- 
servatives’, Dr. Dalton pooh-poohed it com- 
pletely. ‘ Wait till you come to the tough coun- 


ties in the north’, he said. Well, later on we 


came to them. What happened? The socialists 


ost Staffordshire, they lost Lancashire, they lost 


the West Riding of Yorkshire—nothing tougher 
than that! And it was the same trend all over 
the country, that was what made it so interest- 
‘ing. It was the same trend in the new industrial 
‘counties, in industrial Essex, industrial Hert- 
} sre and Bedfordshire, industrial Kent; and 
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in all the old industrial counties—the Black 
Country of Staffordshire, the cotton towns of 
Lancashire (despite all their difficulties), and the 
woollen towns of the West Riding. And it was 
the same in the farming districts of Norfolk or 
of Buckinghamshire. 

I. listened carefully to all that Mr. Morgan 
Phillips had to say about how it was only the 
Labour Party you could trust to get the schools, 
only the Labour Party you could trust to main- 
tain the Welfare State, only the Labour Party 
you could trust to get the houses—I must say 
I rubbed my eyes a bit at that. And then I said 
to myself, ‘ Well, he didn’t convince the West 
Riding. They didn’t seem to think all that of 
it’. Then I read the socialist manifesto yester- 
day. Well, good gracious, that doesn’t strengthen 
their case at all. Weakens it if anything. But 
T’ll come back to that. 

Take the socialist line on housing, for example. 
But don’t look only at what they say. Look 
at what they do. It really isn’t so long ago for 
us to have forgotten all about it. There was 
only one year, 1948, when the socialists built 
more than 200,000 houses a year. We said that 
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: We said hae if we set the builders 
ey could build not only far more houses 
, but houses for sale as well. And haven’t 
yy done it? 
There were getting on for double the houses 
last year compared with 1951, the socialists’ 
ear, many more to let and, of course, many 
re for sale. And every house for sale goes 
‘0 the general housing pool, and reduces the 
essure on the waiting lists, not to mention the 
essure on the rates. How foolish, now, sounds 
taunt that Mr. Aneurin Bevan uttered in 
e House of Commons in 1950. ‘ Setting the 
free!’ he said. ‘If the Conservatives 
idopt that policy it is not 300,000 houses they 
will get—they will not get 200,000—they will 
ot t get 100,000. All they will get will be housing — 
And they’ve just brought him back into 
F Labour Party. Well, good luck to them. 
We got 347,000 houses—and no riots. And, 
he first time, we have been able to get the 
using figures in Scotland up to really respect- 
“heights. Houses to let, mind you. The 
alist year of 1951 had 22,000 houses to let 
otland. The tory year of 1954 had 36,000. 
od 2,600 for sale as well. In short, there were 
= houses built under the tories in three-and- 
If years than there were under the socialists 
ix. Whose finger on the trowel? 
Morgan Phillips’ contention was much 
same, over schools—that you couldn’t trust 
‘tories. ‘Where are you going to get the 
school places?’ he said. ‘ Where are you going 
get the teachers?’ But we’ve just had a full 
ate in the House of Commons—it was on 
Tuesday of this week*—where all these things 
were thrashed out. In the next five years, said 
. Phillips, there will be 250,000 more child- 
n at school. Yes. But we are providing school 
laces at the rate of 200,000 each year. If we 
can continue at that rate, and we hope to do 
better, we shall have 1,000,000 new school places 
in the next five years; enough not only to cope 
with the increase of.our school population but 
t bring down the size of classes into the 
bargain. As for the teachers, the socialists may be 
unwilling to trust the tories but the young 
sople going in for teaching have no such objec- 
ons. Otherwise, how do you explain the present 
Ositive rush for the training colleges, with full 
employment available in so many other direc- 
ons? I tell you there are, at this very moment, 
11,000 girls applying for the 8,000 places for 
4¢ two-year training courses that open next - 
eptember. And as for school building, well, 
ok at the actual work done. We have com- 
leted just twice as many schools in three years 
3 the socialists did in six. You simply cannot 
a ‘cut’ out of those figures, however hard 
ju try. 
nen there was the Welfare State. Mr. Phillips 
claimed. this as some kind of socialist 
reserve. After all, the policy of welfare, of 
ab: ic health in its widest sense, goes back at 
st as far as Disraeli, with his policy of sanita- 
yn, and the tory record in this line is at least 
¥ rood as that of any other party. I even did 
bit of it myself, bringing down the pension 
e for women to sixty, doing a record housing 
ar, introducing the milk in schools scheme— 
d, by the way, the socialists voted solemnly 
inst that bill, Mr. Attleeand all. But the 
of the pudding i is in the eating. The pur- 
welfare is that people should fare well. 
the health figures today are absolutely 
able. Tuberculosis, infantile mortality, 
1 mortality; these figures stand at all-time 
rds, both in England and Scotland. The 
Heath: rate i in 1954 shows a drop of | 
and Wales as against 
in Scotland is greater—a 
to easily. the lowest figure — 
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try could build 300,000 r 


_ ola pee es 
%0 eloquently presented, cuts so little ice. The 
facts are against it. If you. want.to know the real 
reason for the socialist loss of these big indus-~- 
trial counties, it isn’t the low poll. Where the 
battle was keenest, the poll was high. The results 
were just the same. In West Woolwich there 
was a 53 per cent. poll—not too bad. The Con- 
servatives captured two seats. In Carmarthen- 
shire one poll reached 75 per cent. Excellent. 
It did not help the socialists. They lost Car- 
marthenshire. : 

No, if you want to know the answer, don’t 
take my word for it. I spoke about Alderman 
Hyman a few minutes ago—thirty years on the 
West Riding County Council—leader of the 
Labour Group there. And here-is what he said. 
He put it down, of course, first to the low poll; 
but he went on to say: ‘ The reason for the low 
poll was that the Labour voters who were not 
closely attached to the party machine had lost 
their enthusiasm. For the moment there was full 
employment under the Conservatives. Workers 
were more or less contented’. And Mr. Hay- 
ward, the Labour leader on the London County 
Council, had much the same story: ‘The in- 
crease in the Conservative membership ’, he said, 

‘ was purely the result of apathy amongst Labour 
supporters caused by a combination of the news- 
paper strike and the general high standard of 
living which most of them were enjoying ’. 

Fair enough. And, now, what is left of Mr. 


Morgan Phillips’ accusations against the tories . 


about their high cost of liying, their rich man’s 
budget, and all the rest? 

Full employment: there is the key to success, 
both in local government and in national govern- 
ment. We were within an ace of losing full 
employment in the financial crisis which was 
developing when the socialist Government threw 
in its hand at the last general election. You will 
often hear it said in the next three weeks: 
*Oh, but the gold and dollar reserves when the 
socialists left office were actually higher than 
they are to day’. But in fact by the date we took 
over—October 1951—our reserves had already 
been falling for some months, and were in that 
month running out at the colossal rate of over 
£3,500,000 a day. The fact that the reserves 
stand at about the same point now as then, well, 
it’s like saying two men are at the same point 
at the seventh storey of a skyscraper, when one 
has got there falling out of a thirty-seventh 
storey window and the other has got there by 
climbing up a ladder from the ground. 

The fact is that full employment will have 
to be secured, for many years to come, mainly by 
the individual enterprise of this country includ- 
ing the business men and the companies upon 
whom Mr. Gaitskell pours such scorn. The fatal 
socialist longing for everybody being ‘closely 
attached to the party machine’ is exactly what 
hampers their policy in practice, hampers 
their relations to-local government, and ruins 
their chances, if. returned to power, of really 
doing a good job at Westminster, either. Their 
devotion to this idea is almost unbelievable. Let 
me give you one example. It is drawn from my 
own country of Scotland, but it is an example of 
a typical socialist attitude in all their doings. 

. When the socialists nationalised electricity 
they actually split Scotland across the middle, 
so as to bring the south of Scotland electrical 
undertakings under London, hundreds of miles 
away. We said at the time that excessive cen- 
tralisation in London was silly. In any case, we 
think that Scottish affairs should as far as 
- possible be run in Scotland. We’ve done a great 
deal along that line during our term of office. 
So, when we got into power, we naturally 
brought in a bill to put the south of Scotland 
electricity, like the north, under the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, in Edinburgh. And, would 
ee believe it, the socialists brought up all their 


a 


men to vote &gainst this piece of common sense. 
The Labour Members for Scotland—or some 
of them—saw where this was getting to. They 
wrung their hands. They protested. Some of 
them even abstained. But the Labour Party as 
a whole, 255 of them, Scots included, voted 
solidly in favour of retaining this ridiculous split, 
of remaining ‘firmly attached to the central 
machine, instead of getting the administration 
as near as possible to the job. Well, I suppose 
this sort of thing is what they mean when, in 
their programme, they say that they will respect 
and will safeguard the distinctive national 
culture of Scotland. 


This endless centralisation is at the bottom of - 


the socialist dislike of what the Prime Minister 
has called the Opportunity’ State. They regard 
it as something opposed, somehow, to the Wel- 
fare State. And this is exactly where we differ 
from them. We believe that the Welfare State 
is carried by the opportunities seized and de- 
veloped by its citizens, and that, unless these 
opportunities are seized and develaped, there 
will eventually be little enough welfare. 

We shall have to seize all our opportunities 
in the next few years. We are short of power 
for our machines. We have not only to raise and 
use efficiently every ton we can win of our own 
coal here at home. We have to bring in fuel 
coal and, more particularly, oil, to supplement 
that fuel; to bridge the gap before our atomic 
energy programme can become adequate to the 
demands which will be made upon it. We have 
to seize every opportunity of trade, to buy abroad 
that oil and that coal, to purchase, with our 
utmost skill in manufacture and in business, the 
raw materials which are indispensable if the 
Welare State is to be maintained at all, let alone 
developed. 

We cannot afford to neglect our opportunities, 
nor to follow the socialists down the avenue of 
class-war and distrust. We need a flexible, keen 
economy, not one fettered by a programme of 
re-nationalising everything that has been freed, 
and nationalising a great deal more. We’ve put 
before you our road programme, our rail pro- 
gramme, our power programme, our programme 
for the lightening, not the stiffening, of the 
burden of taxation. These are not opposed to 
our schools programme, our hospitals pro- 
gramme, our housing programme. They are two 
halves of a whole, they’re two sides of a coin. 
Without the one, we believe, you never can have 
the other. 

The Labour Manifesto came out yesterday; 
ours today. Theirs was called ‘Forward with 
Labour’, ours ‘ United—for Peace and Pro- 
gress’. I promised to say a word on the Labour 
Manifesto. But really, in the words of the News 
Chronicle, one can only say ‘ Forward to what? ’ 
In fact, it is one step forwards and two back-~ 
ward. Back to controls, back to bulk buying, 
back to nationalisation. Health charges off—but 
they put them on. Entertainments tax—cut—but 
in 1951 they increased it. Incidentally, they do 
not even suggest any concession to cinema-goers, 
and they insist on maintaining the state’s mono- 
poly of television. And, anyhow, what does all 
this rest on? Revenue—revenue brought in by 
the taxes on individual enterprise, which they 
pledge themselves to do their best to cripple and 
then to destroy. How much the burden is to be 
and where the money is to come from—that is 
simply left out. 

Ours is a more definite and, I think, a more 
straightforward document altogether. On peace, 
Anthony Eden pledges his good name; and there 
is no name more respected amongst those who 
work for peace, in the whole world. On our main 
theme of expansion, expansion in trade, of 
opportunity, of mew prospects, well, let the 
great scheme bear witness which we have now 
set in train, the scheme of atoms for peace, the 
twelve great power stations now blue-printed to 
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Man loves to wonder, and that is 
the seed of his science — 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803—1882) 


- 


Ever since he watched his first-meteor trail, man has been wondering — about what 


— 


makes the sky stay up, or why’a kettle-lid jumps. From his first uncertain, casual 


_ thoughts whole branches of science have been born, and great industries have sprung. 


His ideas have become facts, and his facts have guided nations. 


In the research departments of modern industry today, scientists are experimenting — 


and speculating. Molecular structure, the behaviour of light, the mysteries of temper- 


, 


ature—their study of these problems helps to sow the seeds for new sciences 


tomorrow, and to build finer products today. In the great world of man’s economic 


creation, his power to wonder is the secret of his power to advance. 
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e Greatness of Albert Einstein 


Sir, s—In Bertrand -Russell’s otherwise fine . 
preciation of Albert Einstein (THE LISTENER, 
28) he said: ‘ At the end of the first world 


h Einstein in Princeton in 1952 ‘he did-not 
seem to me to have abandoned his pacifist con= 


Mf the Society for Social Responsibility in 
cience (to which he belonged) he made his 
sition quite clear, as-follows: 
_ My participation in the production of the atom 
_ bomb consisted in a single act: I signed a letter 
to President Roosevelt. This letter stressed the 
mecessity for large scale experimentation to 
ascertain the possibility of producing an atom 
pomp. 
re was well aware of the dreadful danger for 
these experiments should succeed. 
But the probability that the Germans might work 
on that very problem with good chance of success 
prompted me to take that step. I did not see any 
other way out, although I always was a convinced 
pacifist. To kill in wartime, it seems to me, is in 
_ no ways better than common murder. 
As long, however, as nations are not ready to 
_ abolish war by common action and to solve their 
conflicts in a peaceful way on a legal basis, they 
eel compelled to prepare for war. They feel 
_ moreover compelled to prepare the most abomin- 
able means, in order not to be left behind in the 
eeneral armaments race. Such procedure leads 
inevitably to war, which in turn, under today’s 
conditions, spells universal destruction, 

Under such circumstances there is no hope in 
combating the production of specific weapons or 
means of destruction. Only radical abolition of 
‘war and of danger of war can help. Towards this 
‘goal one should strive; in fact nobody should 
himself to be forced into actions contrary 
to this goal. This is a harsh demand for anyone 
who is aware of his social interrelatedness, but 
it can be followed. 

Gandhi, the greatest political genius of our 
time, has shown the_way, and has demonstrated 
‘what sacrifices man is willing to bring if only he 
s found the right way. His work for the libera- 
ti on of India is a living example that man’s will, 
sustained by an indomitable conviction, is stronger 
than n apparently invincible material power. 
Einstein, in spite of his brilliance, was an 
sentially simple-minded man. He knew that 
zis would use atomic bombs if they could 
ake them. He trusted that the Allied Powers 
re too civilised to do so. When he realised his 
stake, in 1945, he said: 
Bi ‘oday the peut who participated in 
orging the most formidable and dangerous 
on of. all times are harassed by an equal 
: of responsibility and guilt. 
< Yours, etc., 
KATHLEEN LONSDALE 
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* the Fee ine ‘for Rare fei to give you, Fie’ Route? Cree ics) new 
mé sori to light our houses, chances for work and play, for life itself. 


, when I first came in contact with him, he | 
38 a pacifist, but Hitler led him (as he led me). 
abandon this point of view’. When I talked 


ctions at all, and in the April, 1953, Newsletter . 


on for some — theme? | Social 
defined 


All these things hang on the first word of 


_Do we discuss what Mr. Graham Greene calls 
‘entertainment’ (let alone pot-boilers), or the 


* novel as a work of literature, a work of art? To 


the serious writer the problem of the novel is a 
Ne iggti of integration, the same as in all litera- 

ture (the kind of literature that belongs to the 
category of art), the integration of form and 
sensibility, of subjective experience and objective 
reality Gif such a thing exists), of time and eter- 


nity, reflected in the questionable situation of 


the human being. The novel is not simply a story 
—it is also a story, but above all it is an evoca- 


‘tion, an adjuration of the human souls and lives 


that are i7 the story; it is, in Proust’s inimitable 
formulation, ‘le retour aux profondeurs, ou ce 
qui a existé réellement git inconnu de nous quwil 
fera suivre’. 

“Secondly: how can you discuss the novel as a 
work of literature without discussing the material 
out of which it is created: the language? The 
author of the pot-boiler knows nothing of what 
Mr. T. S. Eliot once called ‘the intolerable 
wrestle with words and meaning’; he has learnt 
to write at school, everybody can write or learn 
to write—look at the fantastic ‘adverts’ which 
offer to teach fiction writing (‘ earn an additional 
income with your pen in your spare time ’)—and 
what does he know of the struggle for the right 
word, the only right word, for the fall of the 
‘sentences and the rhythm of the periods, what 
does he know of the agony that goes into the 
writing of prose until you can hear (to quote 
Proust again) ‘Tair de la chanson sous les 
paroles’? This alone is prose which makes of the 
novel a work of art, and only as a work of art 
is the novel worth discussing. It starts with the 
writing, with words, with the language; form 
and content—it is not the one wrapped in the 
other, casually, haphazardly, one is in the other, 
one ts the other, integrated, they are one and 
the same. : 

With regard to the two literary styles which 
Mr. Cyril Connolly remarked upon in his book 
Enemies of Promise, ‘literary mandarin’ and 
‘vernacular’: surely the works of Proust, Joyce, 
James, Virginia Woolf (and other ‘ mandarins’) 
will live and have a profound meaning long after 
the vernacular have been forgotten? Not only 
because their work is concerned with the essential 
human situation; the perplexity of existence, the 
antinomy of the ‘I’ and ‘You’, with the 
eternal question ‘shall I be my _ brother’s 
keeper? ’, with moral values, with human con- 
science and guilt and remorse, with love and 
passion and hatred, and with the struggle for 
harmony in the Community of Man; but because 
it is art, created out of the material of language 
as a sculpture is hewn out of the living rock. 
Because it has, as all art must have, magic. 

Who has decreed that it is the novelist’s job 
to deal with social changes in his contemporary 


world, with the changing aspects of his society 
and its social institutions? Of course he will not 


_ ignore them, he will deal with them as far as 
_ they affect his picture of the world in which he 
lives and which must be a living factor inside his 
creative process, but why should they be his 
changes, political changes, 

changes are irrelevant for the essential 
situation which is eternal, while these 
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our title, ‘Wnite’. It is a word the socialists 
will not use, and dare not use. Yet it is the 
one thing needful. 


Letters to the Editor 


_ The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


changes are temporal. How dated, how unbe- 
longing, are Zola’s social novels, because the 
social strata out of which.they grew and the 
social problems with which they deal have 
changed. How faded are the social contents of 
Dickens’ novels—what remains are his characters 
and their- human intercourse. But Stendhal, 
Flaubert, James, Proust, Kafka—to name but a 
few-—are living, undiminished, constantly grow- 
ing in stature, in importance, and significance; 
like. Goethe’s . Wahlverwandtschaften, like 
Dostoevsky, Turgenev, Tolstoy, or the work of 
Musil and Thomas Mann. 

Mr. Fyvel ends his talk by quoting Lionel: 
Trilling’s profound statement that ‘ the greatness 
of the novel lies in its work of involving the 
reader in the moral life ’. Yes—in the moral life, 
not (or only incidentally) in the social, political, 
economic life. This latter is relevant only in so 
far as it happens to illuminate, in its ephemeral 
changes, the eternal essence of the moral or (as 
I prefer to call it) the human situation. If art is 
the interpretation of life, it has little to do with 
the mechanics of life, the changing forms of its 
political-economic-social mechanism which is 
here today and means nothing in fifty or a hun- 
dred years. It has perhaps something to do with 
the possible destruction of life through the 
hydrogen bomb—but that again is a moral, not a 
political, problem.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.8 WALTER RILLA 


Sir,—If a novelist has a passionate interest in 
the activities and emotions of his fellow human 
beings, he has no problems. If he has not this 
interest he ought not to be a novelist, therefore 
the authentic novelist never has had and never 
will have any problem concerned with his atti- 
tude to his characters. The idea of novelists as 
a body changing their attitude is simply farcical. 

The critic who writes of the novel (incidentally 
there is no such thing as the novel. There are 
a great many entirely different individual stories) 
as if it were some kind of diseased creature at 
its last gasp, is like a man looking at a colt 
kicking up its heels in the paddock, and 
solemnly declaring: ‘ That animal is dead ’. 


Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 


MarTIN Boyp 
The New Reader 


Sir,—I was a fiction reviewer for a good many 
years. I do not review regularly now, partly be- 
cause reviewing occupies far too much time, and 
partly because I grew increasingly frustrated by 
the small amount of space at my disposal. The 
run-of-the-mill novel is not, perhaps, worth 
much space; but for the life of me I cannot see 
why it should be worth less than the run-of-the- 
mill (say) travel book or biography. (Contrary to 
general impression, travel books and biographies 
do not last longer than novels: each generation 
writes them for itself according to its own 
pattern). 

Of course most novels are not of much 
significance; yet about five to ten times a year 
I did come across one that I wanted to write 
about at length, textually as well as in general. 
I am in entire agreement with Mr. John Brophy 
(THe LISTENER, April 28) that you would 
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. These are paper sacks—Medway multi-walls—stored 66 sacks iotie S - 
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without damage to the bottom-most sack or its contents! This —S_—- 
is an example of actual usage which shows the strength of a Medway 


multi-wall ! Tough and rugged, there’s a Medway sack for every 


purpose. Manufactured in their millions from + 
Aylesford Kraft by the Medway Paper Sacks Ltd., 
Division of the Reed Paper.Group, they are 


one more instance of the service which the nee 
Group renders to British Industry. ; R ra e 
a a 


There is no better Kraft than Q. 


REED’S AYLESFORD KRAFT made in Kent V4: ue? 
by British craftsmen. Hence the strength & rR of 
of the Medway sack. Head Office: 

“Eh 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


V fg say, four or five widely differing 
is oer be, 500-750 words means that he 
| from any approach to textual 
=ears, (ae 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


ha First Said This? 
Sir,—Was Abraham Lincoln really, as Mr. 
lary Corke says, the first to make the incon- 
vertible statement that if one likes that kind 
that is the kind of thing | one likes? It 
Ss more familiar in Greek: darts rota €xec év 
os tyes Z év 780v9 roia —whoever finds pleasure in 
is kind of thing, this is the kind of thing he 
pleasure in—but can any well-informed 
supply the author of this? If I ever knew, 
e forgotten. And did Lincoln know this 
2—Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 


Failed Masterpiece 
Sir—In Tue LISTENER of ti 21, Mr. 
yan Richards writes: 
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ROSE MACAULAY 
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announcing himself and a brother officer at a 
Paris reception, during the armistice talks, as 
essieurs Lenin and Trotsky .. 
Che ‘truth is as follows. At a Pepa in St. 
mess Square in London, a butler was an- 
uuncing guests as they arrived. To Lawrence 
id Professor Namier, who came together, he 
*Your names please? ’, to which Lawrence 
ickly replied: ‘Mr. Lenin and Mr. Trotsky ’. 
a a loud voice the butler announced ‘Mr. Lenin 
ind Mr. Trot—’, but then stopped, seeing that 
jomeone was making fun of him.—Yours, etc., 
_ Kidlington LIONEL CURTIS 


Dearest Bess ” 

- Sir,—Your reviewer (THE LISTENER, April 
41) rebukes me because in my Dearest Bess L 
quote a passage from ‘a modern writer’ 
aising ‘ the feminine aspect of Whiggism’ and 
then proceed (inconsistently, as he thinks) to 
Lady Holland’s almost terrible description 
Duchess Georgiana in 1798. May I point out 
at the passage quoted refers specifically to the 
*xquisite eighteenth century of Gainsborough’, 
ho died in 1788. 

t amuses as well as pleases me to find how 
ernly this modern age condemns the lapses 
om virtue of these two noble ladies, but I 
ink my Duchess comes out of it better than 
“angelick friend ’. She may have passed her- 
_ off as her manservant’s wife, but she did 
“borrow money from him; and she was 
ith: in mind and body to her Duke from 
€ time that he~became her lover, long before 
-her his Duchess. No Creevey? I agree. 
sr portraits are never malicious, her anecdotes 
e seldom scabreux; yet her Journal remains a 
to 4document of great value and charm. 
J Yours, etc., 

_ Dorotuy MARGARET STUART 
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: have noticed with interest the talks 


ri regarding the works and personality = 
eicnicne. T have been surprised to see 
her book entitled Dreams which 
‘before or during the first 
- was widely read and much talked 
da eee impression, particularly 
u ‘War, expressing as it 
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the women’s pont of. Bi 


_ There is also Robert Graves’ story of Lawrence ~ 


_ corporated 


travel in fhe Lonten Aiicectound of those 


avd i or I think in any train, but she frequently 


came to see me, making the long journey on the 
top of the bus to Old Ford in the East End 
of London, where I was then deeply engaged in 
efforts to ameliorate the hardships caused by the 
war. I saw, I think, more of her than of any 
other person outside the immediate circle of 
those who were working with me at that time. 
Her breadth of view and comprehensive social 
ideals have left with me a lasting and precious 


‘remembrance.—Y ours, etc., 


Woodford Green 


The Coming Arms Race in Germany 

Sir,—The impression prevails over here in 
Germany, I am sorry to have to inform Mr. 
E. M. Hugh-Jones, that the beneficent rule of 
the Romans ceased-in England about a.p. 400 
leaving hardly a trace behind; and that England 
thereafter was populated chiefly by a race of 
barbarians suspiciously similar’ to those in Ger- 
many. Also that around the year 1100 there were 
important cities in Germany receiving the 


E. SYLVIA PANKHURST 


‘southerly influence at a time when the God- 


winites were engaged in rejecting western values 
as best they could, in England. It is true that 
St. Boniface was, and still is, much honoured at 
Fulda; but were there then no heathens in Eng- 


‘land? And where does Attila come in? Those 


of us who are struggling to teach the Germans 

some respect for the law (!) will much appreciate 

an answer to these question. And, incidentally, 

what about that statue of Boadicea on the bridge 

there in London?—Yours, etc., 
Germany 


Sir,—Apropos the discussion concerning the 
historical significance of the defeat of Varus by 
Arminius, is it possible that men can seriously 
believe that the German peoples were never really 
identified with Roman civilisation nor in- 
in ‘the integral development of 
Christian Europe? Are there no longer in this 
country books which describe the basis and 
structure of western civilisation? Is it not known 
that the Holy Roman Empire was a German 
Empire, created by the power drives of the 
German tribes and the vocational consciousness 
of German kings and emperors? When came, 
then, the united Christian body and the glory of 
medieval religion and culture? 

Some of your correspondents seem very 
anxious to preserve European civilisation from 
the responsibility for having produced Hitler 
and nazi Germany but it cannot be done by 
leaping over the centuries to a fictional oriental 
mentality any more than the history of Rome 
can be written without including despotism and 
grinding tyranny. It seems to be forgotten that 
in the desire to alienate the Germans, perfectly 
respectable people are likewise isolated. If the 
blessing of Roman conquest is to be the passport 


HERMANN 


into civilisation then how are we to regard the 


Scandinavians, the Irish, and the Slavs? 

One does not wonder at the abuse of Germans. 
It is all too despairingly understandable; but we 
need not abuse history. Some seem to think that 
the concept of ‘western civilisation’ means 


“merely the practice of political democracy, an 
experiment of so recent an origin that it is not 


easy to make it an essential of either Europe or 


. Christendom. One can, of course, fairly interpret 


nazism and the Real-politik of twentieth-century 


- Germany as. violent repudiations of liberal- 
democracy, but it is hardly just to blame it on to 


or, for that matter, to make Varus a 


Hermann 
herald of the United Nations Charter. 


Yours, etc., 


- London, W.2 FREDERICK LOHR 


y Rien sborreapouident, Mr. Gillespie, says 


generous and es ‘Tue Listener of April 28 that ‘in historical 


‘ suffered most from the inroads 
‘Huns, and for centuries did most to check 


‘of The Pretoria News. 


them, Otto f finally putting an end to their 
depredations at the Lechfeld in 955’. May I 
point out that, ‘in historical fact’, the Germans 
who were responsible for the creation of the 
German nation of the Middle Ages suffered 
relatively little from the inroads of the Huns— 
several hundreds indeed fighting at their side 
at the battle of Campus Mauriacus in 451— 
their chief victims being the inhabitants of 
south-eastern Europe and the Danube plain. 

May I also point out that the losers at the 
Lechfeld in 955 were not Huns but Magyars: 
the power of the Huns had been shattered 500 
years earlier after the death of Attila, and by 
470 they had disappeared from history. ‘It is 
possible, but by no means certain, that the Hun 
survivors were connected in*’some way with the 
Bulgars, who were responsible for the Empire 
of Great Bulgaria in southern Russia in the 
early seventh century and the establishment of 
the Bulgarian state in the Balkans later in the 
same century; but it is to say the least most 
improbable and unlikely that they had any con- 
nection whatsoever with the Magyars who 
crossed the Carpathians into the Danube plain 
at the very end of the eighth century. Whatever 
the belief may have been at the time, and, among 
Hungarians, since, there is no real justification at 
all for claiming that the Magyars defeated by 
Otto, who later laid the foundations of the 
Hungarian state; were Huns. The honour—if it 
be such—of descent from Attila goes to. the 
Bulgarians, if to anyone, certainly not to the 
Hungarians.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford N. WALTER 

Sir,—Though it is possible that some of our 
ancestors may have fought with Hermann, it is 
doubtful whether ‘Irmin-street’ has any con- 
nection with him. The prefix ‘ irmin-’ goes back 
to times before Hermann and probably means 
“ great’. 

I would like to take the opportunity of 
correcting two deplorable errors of mine in my 
letter (THE LISTENER, April 28). Varus (sic) was 
the Roman general defeated at the Teutoburger 
Wald (sic).—Yours, etc., 


Tunbridge Wells G. T. GILLESPIE 


Mr. Anthony Bernard’s Concert 


Sir,—May I correct Mr. Hussey’s reference 
(THE LISTENER, April 28) to the programme of 
Falla’s works played by the London Chamber 
Orchestra in collaboration with the composer 
and myself on June 22, 1927, at the Aeolian 
Hall. 

This event, which included the first perform- 
ance in London of the Harpsichord Concerto 
and ‘Master Peter's Puppet Show’, was 
organised and financially guaranteed by a com- 
mittee of distinguished patrons of music. It was 
not a Gerald Cooper concert. We did, however, 
take part in his excellent series of programmes 
at the Aeolian Hall at this period. This may 
explain Mr. Hussey’s error.—Yours, etc:, 

London, S.W.7 ANTHONY BERNARD 


Will Partnership Pay? 


Sir—In Tue Listener of March 24 you 
published a picture of the famous Indaba 
between Rhodes and the Matabele Chiefs. 
Rhodes was accompanied by three others, and 
a loyal native, unarmed, and successfully induced 
the rebels to make peace. 

Mr. Steen is given as the name of one of 
those present. This should be Vere Stent, a 
young journalist, who afterwards became editor 
Mr. Stent wrote an 
account of this meeting in a book entitled A 
Personal Record of some Incidents in the Life 
of Cecil Rhodes. A splendid record of an 
historic occasion.—Y ours, etc., 

Cape Town Cecit J. S1sBETT 


Tan Fleming 
‘MOONRAKER 


ture. ‘It is all utterly disgraceful 
—and highly enjoyable . . . 
without (Moonraker) no forth- 
coming railway journey should 
be undertaken.’ SPECTATOR 


10s. 6d. 

P. H. Newby 
THE PICNIC AT SAKKARA 
“Mr. Newby has sud- 
denly taken on tremen- 
_ dous spirits, a sort of 
spiritual sun-tan. Never 
has he shown this de- 
gree of exuberance, this 


IN 


5 e cock-éyed deliberation 
ae, . his book reads 
pe almost as an_ idyll. 
. adi Isabel Quigly in the 
ery ay SPECTATOR 12s. 6d. 


Daily Mail Book of the Month 
Book Society Recommendation 


Dorothy Cowlin 
DRAW THE WELL DRY 


Dorothy Cowlin considers the 
humanity, and even comedy, 
there may be in the most 
serious questions of clerical 
“right conduct’’. 12s. 6d. 


Vaughan Wilkins 
- VALLEY BEYOND TIME 


HY ‘Mr. Wilkins shows 
% throughout an ok 


acters as vibe move 


dimensional world.’ 
THE TIMES 12s. 6d. 


Celia Dale 


TRIAL OF STRENGTH 
‘Trial of Strength deserves, and 
thunderingly, that equivocal 
adjective, “‘readable’’. It is short 
and compact ...smooth... and 
the pace is terrific, Isabel Quigly 
in the SPECTATOR 12s. 6 


Leslie Housden 

THE PREVENTION OF 

CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
‘Probably one of the most 
in formed works on the subject 
eyer to be published. Mr. 
Housden is an authority on the 


matter from many sources.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST. 

“He writes with both experience 
and authority.’ DAILY MAIL 28s. 


Conyers Read 
MR. SECRETARY CECIL & 
QUEEN ELIZABETH © 


Combining sound scholarship 
and a gracefully easy style, he 
presents one of the most fascin- 
ating and dramatic periods of 
English history as seen through 


Burghley. _I/lustrated 


Recommended by the Book 
_ Society 


40s. 


all prices are net 


The third James Bond adven- 


“through their fourth- 


question and has drawn his - 


the eyes of William Cecil, Lord. 


ONATHAN CAPES 


P eae Today 
THE RIGOVILLE 
a MATCH. 
by 
David E. Walker 


A highly diverting story set in a 
small French village. The daughter 


decides to form a ladies’ hockey. 
team. The author’s descriptions of 
the impact of the news on the-in- 
habitants, and the intrigues which 
follow, are brilliantly told 


_ THE FIVE 
ae MISS 
~WILLOUGHBYS 
: b 

Romiscy Rees 


Miss Rees employs to the full her 
talent for characterisation and 


_of social and family life in Sydney 

nearly acentury ago, when the line 

drawn between descendants of the 

original convict exiles and those 

who had emigrated of their own 

volition was clearly defined. 
Each 10s. 6d. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


MIND YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


What is my business? To be the 
objective judge between points of view 
(Election Day is almost upon us!) 


W hattools do I need for the job ? 


Facts—nothing but naked facts, as 
recorded in KEESING’S—leaving you 
free to form your own opinion. 

What is KEESING’S? The one 
and only KEESING’S is an ingenious 
News-plus-Reference service. Il is 
issued every week in loose-leaf supple- 
ments which record the important 
happenings of our lime, registering 
all the essential data on Polilies, 
Economies, Social Questions, ete. at 
home and overseas—including any 
reports which you may have missed 
dueto the London Newspaper Strike. 


What is unique about it? 
ts ‘living’ Index which is constantly 


renewed to embrace the latest items, 


giving immediate access toevery entry, 


while the special Binding Case is de- 
signed to hold the loose-leaf material 
in solid book form for permanent 

_ reference purposes—and so you build 
up your own authentic work of refer- 
ence on present- day developments > 
unbiased, concise and always up-to- 
date. 


‘What is my next step? Just fill 

_ in the coupon, post it now and look 
forward to full particulars about this 
useful and fascinating requisite for 
minding your own business i ord? 
responsibly,’ objectively. 


Keesing’s Publ. Ltd., Keynsham, Bristol 


errr es 


Perrrtrrererrrrrerii tt eterr ttt ir trier ress 


of a. rabidly Anglophile count | 


storytelling in this charming tale’ 


‘Please supply free details of your service. 


AJ 
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Selected from the Contents: ~ 


THE REMARKABLE STORY OF 


-HAYDN’S HEAD 


After 145 years the skal ot: 


Franz Joseph Haydn has 
_ been restored to his body 


ROMANCE OF THE TROUT IN 


KENYA ‘e 


It is 50 years since the first | 


consignment of ova was sent 
from Dumfries to British 
East Africa : 


THE STORY OF MULAI ISMAIL 


Fiercest and greatest of the 
Moroccan tyrants 


THE CLUBS OF LONDON 


White’s, 
Brook’s 


A MEDICAL TRIP AMONG THE 


HEAD HUNTERS OF SARAWAK 


We agreed that perhaps 
there was something to be 
said for civilisation. 


THEAGE OF THEHELICOPTERS 


They will be as familiar as 
cars — lorries 


‘THE WoRLDs 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


E "FOR BOOKS? 


NEW, SECONDHAND 
AND RARE 


Books 


ON EVERY. SUBJECT - 
Foyles have departments for 
Gramophone Records, Stationery, 
Handicraft Tools | 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library, Foreign Stamps 


Music, and 


> 119-125 3 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
; LONDON WC2_ 
- Gerrard 5660 (16 nese 


Open 9-6 (Thurs. Fant 8 “4 


Two minutes fel Tottenham | Court 
oad Station 


Boodle’s and 


“os ks 
— 

;4 
> & 


Petticoat | 
and Other Stories 


‘Aes es | 
BRYAN MACMAHG 
‘A writer whose work gives rare 
sure. ... . These stories are fi 
_ life and a delight in living . . lit 
colour and sharp with mover 
vividly, urgently created. Bryan 
Mahon’s prose often becomes uf 
conscious poetry, but first and 
most he tells a story. ’"—The Scot. 

5. 12s 


mar “ = 
f 
~ Recent Successes 


Variable Winds 
at Jalna 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
12s. 6d. 


- The Hidden 
River 
STORM JAMESON) 
3rd impression 
12s. 6d. 


A Victorian 
Boyhood © 
L. E. JONES 
3rd impression | 

18s. 


Autobiographies | 
W. B. YEATS ) 
DAs, 


The Boy Wh« 
Ran Away 


JOSEPHINE PHELAN 


A story for young people set in 
days when the great Canadian explo 
were opening up the West. Illustra 

10s, 


~The Son of 
F.A.O. 


- GOVE HAMBIDGE 


The story of the activities of the F 
and Agricultural Organisation of 
League of Nations. Reeaae wy 


Ries -and Renegades. By Isaac 
eutscher. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


_ DeuTscHer 1s a forceful debater and 
es with insight, imagination, and passion. 
is often provocative, but never dull. By 
ascitating in this volume some of his more 
emeral writings over the past five years he 
dentally also reveals how influential. he has 


nmonplaces of a hundred left wing conversa- 
as—poor George Orwell never really intended 
84 as a cold war tract; the West missed a 
opportunity when it ignored the 
acessions made by the Soviet Union after 
alin’s death, et patati et patata. But one sus- 
ects that Mr. Deutscher said all these things first. 
At would however be wrong to regard this 
is ume as a mere potpourri of Bevaniana. Mr. 
cutscher modestly speaks of the ‘ oscillations’ 
his ee over the years. In fact his book is 
able for the unity of its central idea, 
vhich 1 runs something like this: Lenin’s marxist 
evolution in Russia was a fine and noble thing. 
it went all wrong under Stalin, but this. was a 
mporary aberration. Those who on that score 
ect marxism outright are in danger of throw- 
2 ‘the baby out with the bath water. This is 
false position of the ex-communist renegades 
bad), as contrasted with the anti-Stalin Leninist 
retics (good). More patience and _ historical 
rspective teach us that there is a good chance 
the West is not provocative in its behaviour) 
the Soviet system will now begin to evolve 
yng democratic lines. 
ow all this is quite plausible, quite attrac- 
and comforting—and quite false. Mr. 
tscher expects, indeed invites, controversy, 
ough there is a somewhat smug implication 
through his own polemics that those 
9 disagree with him are merely carrying on 
Id war in the interests of capitalism. Well, 
Id war or not, the first condition for convinc- 
generalisation is to get one’s facts right, and 
is where Mr. Deutscher is on weak ground. 
> take only two examples—and there are 
hers. In his essay on 1984 Mr. Deutscher deals 
with the borrowing by Orwell from We by 
famyatin. According to Mr. Deutscher, Zamya- 
mn, once a Social Democrat, severed his con- 
fection with the party before the revolution of 
7, went abroad soon after, and wrote his 
ok in exile. If this were right, then We (the 
powerful indictment of all forms of 
litarianism ever written) would be merely 
> work of a disillusioned émigré written to 
plain why he had not followed the revolution. 
1 in fact Zamyatin remained a Bolshevik until 
8, working enthusiastically for the revolution, 
1 ‘then wrote We inside Russia (it was of 
arse never published there) as a protest against 
ini Sevich he had once accepted, and now 
nounced. We is as much a spewing out of 
m as 1984 is of Trotskyism, Stalinism, 
other * ism’ which swallows up human 
It is this protest against all closed 
=s which Mr. Deutscher cannot under- 
and dismisses as ‘ cold war’. 
- other example is Mr. Deutscher’s treat- 
1t of Leninism. lias he tells us, was ‘ essen- 
100 totalitarian ’; it evolved towards 
jlitarian bi » gropingly, 
NScic ie) To one familiar with the facts 
r s advocacy, not history. But it is the 
‘Deutscher’ 


nae 


f 
~ 
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= 


0! 


Mr. s faith as a ‘heretic’; 
so much the worse for the facts. 
bitter attack is reserved for the 
sex-communists who are now. 
comb bating communism. Mr. 


some. For here will be found nearly all the . 


almost. 


Deutscher would have them hold their fire. 
They should retire to a watch tower and wait 
until further historical perspective enables them 
to see that the revolution was really a fine thing 
and that the nightmare of Stalinism was a tem- 
porary phase. In justification of his view Mr. 
Deutscher seizes on the changes which have 
occurred since Stalin’s death. This is very much 
a matter of opinion. It is equally arguable that 
a watch tower is hardly the most courageous or 
honest post for an intellectual to occupy, and 
that protest against enslavement of the human 
spirit such as that of Zamyatin or Orwell is a 
nobler position. Nor does Mr. Deutscher make 
his argument more convincing by considerable 
exaggeration. One rubs one’s eyes, for example, 
when one reads that ‘the rule of law was pro- 
claimed’ after Stalin’s death. Does Mr. 
Deutscher know what the rule of law means? 
It is precisely because there is no rule of law 
that nothing has changed fundamentally—the 
concessions wrung from a weak dictatorship one 
day are withdrawn the next, as soon as its tacti- 
cal situation improves. The titans devour each 
other at the top. The individual remains at the 
mercy of the winner. 


Rossano. By Gordon Lett. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


The epic of the Italian resistance to Hitler is 
something with which the British, except for 
those who were themselves in some way involved 
with it, are still strangely and sadly unfamiliar; 
it is only remembered that the Italians were 
officially our enemies. For this reason it was 
indeed more perplexing and more difficult than 
it was for the Allied nations for Italians to face 
the dangers which they ran for the sake of the 
Allied cause. Yet nowhere in those years was the 
fight for liberation fought with greater courage, 
compassion and ingenuity than in Italy. 

Major Lett’s story of his adventure in the 
Valley of Rossano is told with simplicity and 
sincerity. It is good to read a book written with 
profound humanity today when we are fre- 
quently told that that quality is outmoded. For 
it was precisely that which so quickly bound this 
British officer to the deeply humane peasants of 
Emilia and Liguria. He and they were equally 
shocked by the senseless cruelty of their enemies 
because they themselves were civilised. The 
horror with which Major Lett describes the acci- 
dental shooting of a German prisoner is a 
splendid proof that he did not condemn German 
barbarities because they were perpetrated by the 
Germans but because they were barbarities. 

The Italian peasants who helped Major Lett 
and other British officers to such good purpose 
did so spontaneously with little or no thought of 
reward, as Miss Freya Stark says in her preface. 
When the country was liberated it was all the 
more painful to witness the ingratitude of many 
Allied representatives who developed a fatal 
knack of picking up with showy former fascists 
while treating faithful but threadbare partisans 
as enemies. Major Lett controls his indigna- 


* tion enough but not too much; he at any rate 


saw to it that his partisans were not forgotten. 
There is only one point over which he is per- 


“haps unjust, though understandably enough. 


Some of the partisans were politicians and their 
activities were shaped to some extent by con- 
sideration of the political future of Italy and 
even of their own hypothetical share in it. The 
soldiers felt that this served no purpose but to 
sow the seeds of division;.worse than this, since 
the communist partisans were the best organised, 


_ it seemed to pave the way for communism in 


ea: + a. 


aa ea 


Italy. But after the two decades of fascism, anti- 
fascist Italians were bound to think in terms of 
preparing a better political future. Many of those 
who called themselves communists in the days 
of the resistance were the bravest patriots; if it 
had not been so the Communist Party in post- 
war Italy would have less prestige and less fol- 
lowers. But of course Major Lett may well say 
that this exactly proves his point. 


Hilaire Belloc: A Memoir 
By J. B. Morton. 


Hollis and Carter. 12s. 6d. 


It should be emphasised that this is not a 
biography; it is a personal memoir written from 
the heart by a friend of thirty years standing 
and a fellow Catholic, and is dedicated to 
Belloc’s family and to all his friends. Those who 
look for a cool appraisal of the man will not 
find it here. What they will find is a sympathetic 
and vigorously executed portrait showing what 
Belloc was like and what it was like to be with 
him—as host, as guest, as companion in travel 
by land and by sea—what his interests were, his 
joys, his sorrows, his views on life: and death, 
on politics, and literary tastes. As Mr. Morton 
says, Belloc ‘both as a man and a writer 
was in fierce opposition to the world of his time 
and, more particularly, to the shallow and 
absurd philosophy of what was called progress ’. 

The controversial aspects lose nothing in the 
telling. With some of the views expressed many 
readers will find themselves in passionate dis- 
agreement. Moreover, the sympathetic presenta- 
tion of some of Belloc’s less attractive idiosyn- 
crasies (those, for example, that were apt to 
cause embarrassment in public places) tends to 
create the impression not only that in the matter 
of ordinary good manners Belloc was not so 
considerate of others as he might have been, 
but also that bad manners can be rather fun. 
It is inevitable, too, and therefore no criticism of 
the author of this book, himself a distinguished 
writer, that Belloc’s capacity as a great talker has 
to be taken largely on trust. No book could 
convey it. But the picture Mr. Morton gives us 
is vivid and arresting. The reader’s attention is 
held from the first page to the last. 


Poet of Paris: Twenty Years with 
Leon-Paul Fargue. By André Beueler. 
Chatto and Windus. 18s. 


“Ferre a travers mon beau Paris 
Sans avoir le ceeur d’y mourir .. 

wrote Apollinaire, and the verse, though not the 
tune, might have been written by Fargue. But 
Fargue was more profoundly a poet of Paris 
than those who created the legendary Paris of 
1903. to 1917—the Paris which was born when 
the unknown Picasso shared a room with Max 
Jacob in the Rue Ravignan, and Apollinaire, 
Salmon and Braque gathered round them: the 
Ecole de Paris of the painters and poets before 
the dealers came along. Fargue belonged to no 
movement; he refused to be labelled and went 
his own way. He, who spent all his life fleeing 
from solitude, was at heart a solitary—which is 
why he understood Paris so well. For Apollinaire 
and the others Paris was a heady and adorable 
décor (‘ Soirs de Paris ivres du gin/Flambent de 
Pélectricité’), but for Fargue, with his birthright 
of ‘mon quartier a moi, de la gare du Nord et 
de la gare de TEst a la Chapelle’, it was the 
entrance into the mystery of existence. ‘Fe vou- 
drais & mon tour dire quelques mots de ce qui 
se passe entre notre dme et les choses’. 

André Beucler has composed a portrait of 


— Civilized Pleasure 


JAMES & JANET 
MACLEAN TODD'S 


Voices from the Past 
Foreword by Sir Maurice Bowra 


An anthology 250,000 words long 
and seven years in the making pro- 
viding uniquely, for the modern 
reader, a panorama of the entire 
literature of classical times. This 
book presents a picture of the 
Greeks and Romans as a _ living 


people, in their own words, over | 


1,500 years. The translators range 
from King Alfred to Gilbert Murray 
and Rex Warner, and also include a 
number hitherto unpublished. They 
are notable for their vigour and 
variety, and make this book an 
important publishing occasion. 


552 pages 
30s. net 


Demy 8vo. 9 plates 


READY 


LUDWIG KOCH’S 
Memoirs of a Birdman 


A famous broadcaster and naturalist 
writes of a long life—first and last in 
search of birds. To be near them, 
to listen to them, to record them, has 
- been his life’s happiness. Adventures, 


long journeys, hardship and ex- 


' posure: all these are illumined by a 


_ single-minded passion for the sounds |" 


of nature. A lovely book to read 
and to remember. “ 


Demy 8vo. 192 pages, colour frontis. 
and 42 plates READY 16s. net 


—and coming May 19 
_ HUGH 
ROSS. WILLIAMSON’S 
Historical Whodunits 


Based on the author’s famous radio 
series, this book suggests how the 
techniques of good detection can be 
applied to the solution of such 
historical mysteries as the murder 
of Darnley, the Princes in the Tower 
and the Gunpowder Plot. The volume 
contains 13 historical *whodunits’ 


together with his essay on ‘History | 


and the Writer’ 


24 plates 
18s. net 


Demy 8vo. 224 pages 


‘Phoenix? 
From your bookshop. 


_ Published | by Phoenix House Ltd., 


8 William IV St., London, W.C. 3 


You'll her much better off fa you 
invest it in’ 


PLANET | 
‘BUILDING SOCIETY — 
SHARES 


~ There’s*no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and whl you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 


. 


you good interest — - dude: 


INCLUDING BONUS, 
© —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this Sea ‘ 


applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. . 


Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


* PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, tECA 
; (Tel: MONarch 8985) j 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently ainiaining large reserves 


ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of journalism. Hand-written news 
letters were in wide circulation during the reign of Elizabeth I, and, 
indeed, were important factors in politics long before that. 

- Modern news letters are in wide use amongst advanced students of 
world affairs, large business houses, in Government and diplomatic 
circles, and at military colleges and Universities. 

Brilain’s leading news letters are subseribed to by over 40 official - 
agencies of the U.S. Government alone. Official agencies of every 
leading Government subscribe to them. , 

The news letter is based on a special form of reporting. It is out- — 
spoken in its presentation. -It publishes all the facts, theories, and trends 
behind international policy. Privately circulated, neither accepting 
advertisements nor bothered by news-stall circulation problems, the 

- 20th century news letter is a private communication to its subscribers. 
Britain’s top circulation news letters are prepared and published by 


The Kenneth de Courcy Group 


World Politics: Investment & Finance: | 
Intelligence Digest 
60/- per annum 210’- per annum > 30’- per annum 


Do you take a news letter? If not, send for a free specimen copy. No 
responsible person can afford to be without one of the leading private 
news letters. If you do not take our Services, then there are others. But 
a news letter is an essential service, without which one’s knowledge of 
world trends is not complete. 


Scientific News: 


To: The Editor, 14, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 
Please send details and specimen copy (free of charge) of: 


1. Intelligence Digest CJ 
World Science Review fs} 
The Weekly Review 


Senne ee eene ee teen eens 


cf A We 
FS ROOD cote L/l 


Signature,........... es aeeas <8 


The Weekly Review ‘World Science Review 


JACOB ROSIN: aad MAX EAS T 
MAN. Introduction by LORD BOYI 
ORR. Is humanity doomed t 
starvation? LORD BOYD ORR says 
“Gloomy thoughts of a world foo! 
shortage are dispelled by this boo 
| which shows that abundance cal 
| be created by is scientist.” 

last Monday. . ‘5 fas, 6d 7 


Literary sna Philosophica 
Essaysby JEAN-PAULSARTRE = 
Sartre at his best—assesses sucl 
» writers as Kafka, Camus, Mauriac 
Dos Passos, Giraudoux, Faulkner C 
vividly evokes theAmerican: scene 
and offers a devastating critique O 
| Marxist socio- - philosophica 
| values. Out next Monday. 18s 


Founding the Life Divine 
An introduction to the Integral Yog 
of Sri Aurobindo by MORWENNA 
DONNELLY. Foreword by Dr. 
BASU. Sri Aurobindo is “of al 
modern Indian writers... the mos 
significant.” Times Lit. Supp. Ou 
_ next Monday. 12s. 6d 


Steady I Demand 2 


Studies in Zen by PROF. D. T 
SUZUKI. Edited and with a Fore. 
word by CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS. 
This includes his latest lectures 
and articles and is the mostimport. 
ant of his works devoted to the 


interpretation of Zen. Buddhism 
_to the West. 12s. 6d 


Tito Lifts the Curtain: The 
Story of Yugoslavia Today by 
HALLAM TENNYSON. “Ex- 
cellent, entertaining . . . solid 
information.”—Scotsman. “A fresh, 
cheerful eye.”—New Statesman. 
“Good and up-to-date . . . sight- 
seeing, history and current 
politics."—Sunday Times. ae 

: s. 


Private Lives of the Great 
Composers, Conductors — anc 
Musical Artistes of the World by 
BERNARD GRUN. “Entertained 
me... anecdotes, sayings and 
scandals.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
lus 18s. 


How to Understand Yoursell 
and Other People by HENRY 
CLAY LINDGREN. “A friendly 
and helpful guide to the psycholo- 
gy of everyday life.” se Lit. 
Supp. 2s. 6d. 


2 Reprints: 


Sex Perfection by DR. 
RUDOLF VON URBAN. Fore- 

1) word by KENNETH WALKER. “One 
of the finest of all books on married 
“love and_happiness.’’—Book 
Exchange. 3rd Imp. 18s. 


Our Animal Pounds by FER 
NAND MERY. Introduction by 
GEORGE CANSDALE. “Touches 
new ground ... delicately told 
and prettily illustrated.”—Birmin; 

ham Mail. Illus. 10s. ‘6d. 


Write to Desk 56 for latest cata- 
logue and Rider Reon Sef list. 


Hutchinson 
House 


at ‘poet aie with words. 

Fargue, however vivid | 
of him, until we have come to know 
5 for the wit and verve of his conver- 
ribed by André Beucler) _ 
Jonely man, the lost child” 


; r salon—and he went, though — 
arrive when most of the guests had 
uld seek out his friends at any 
and they would surrender 
tonishing verbal improvisa- 


res to | 
to keep the company round him, but 


e Paris’ set out through the streets. Or — 
summon a taxi—a shepherd’s hut for” 
ypolitan Theocritus; he might have 


sterpieces: ‘ La Gare’ or ‘ Tremblant’; 
rbal invention ‘in ‘Vilturne’ equals that. * 


Beucler, ‘he loved onomatopoeia, elision, 
aphors ‘and spoonerisms; he loved grammar 
d lexicology; he loved pens, blotting-paper, — 
ink-pots, and india-rubbers; he loved foot- 
S, Marginal comments and proof-corrector’s 
‘His manuscripts were always beautiful ’. 
is something Chinese about him (or is it — 
lotograph of him at his table?) and one 
nagine ‘him being re-discovered for future 
snerations as Mr. Arthur Waley has given us 
-Chu’i. André Beucler has written the right 
i ¢ “ Fargue lived as he spoke, spoke as he 
d wrote of what he saw .. . He was a 
erywhere; he was a poet all. day long’. 
‘sera consommeé, tout sera pardonné, 
me sera fraiche et la forét nouvelle, 
t-étre qu’un jour, ‘pour de nouveaux amis | 


Dieu tiendra ce Aw st quil nous avait ‘promis’. 
me ee: ee 
Be 


Rravian: Waters. By Tobit Stewart 


Collis. Hart-Davis. 15s. 


book is a happy sequel to ‘the author’s 
og ph of 1 the Tree, in which he told the 


Now he has done the same by water; at 
ter in its process from the time it leaves 
to the moment of its return there. 
s, in detail scientifically observed and 
tively juxtaposed to illustrate cause and 
t, how that cosmic’movement of the waters 
ne earth plays its dominating part in the 
ee samaony. of nature, mee the life 


Pisbout: trees. His 
sah ete forces of | 
, _ mineral, vegetable, and 
Coa original one. Perhaps it may be 
the genius of Ruskin, who had a 
ecstatic contemplation of — 
and converting — 
fact they 


not as 4nvisible as" wind eave 


when it 
sand i in -a_ high place commanding an immense 
view of land and sea, we would behold on a 


ocean and lake, from river and pond, from 
- forests and woods, from single trees and flowers, 
_ from copses and fields. When we look at the 


clouds ‘we ‘are not looking at things which belong 


0 4p-the- sky: we are looking at the waters of the 


- - Jand and of the sea. They Have abandoned their 


Every fashionable hostess _ “10 Novels and Their Paar 


loved. all that had to do nee words’, 


f the part “played by trees in this world — 


are. 
be c pared to Ruskin — _ Thackeray when before our eyes he replaces 
‘Prose soars, ong Puppets of Vanity Fair in. their box. oud 


stations. They have strayed from their courses. 


Such inspired Joking. informs this book 
ea 


eek 


By W. 
Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 21s. 


~ Towards. the close ofl ‘his life Samuel Johnson, 
being invited to contribute short prefaces toa 
collection of verse, became interested in the 


the night advanced he would grow — Project far beyond the bounds of his original 


commission, and presented the world accord- 


= moment came when he was alone and ‘/e ingly with the splendid Lives of the Poets. Now 


-an’ American publisher has put us in his debt 
“by asking Mr. Somerset Maugham to provide 
introductions to a collection of ‘the world’s 


at 10 o’clock in the evening and still 10 best novels ’— “lovingly condensed’ (as the 
with him at dawn. He returned with saying goes): 


great deal more barbarous than it appears to 
have struck Mr. Maugham. Nevertheless out of 
it has come the present full-length critical study, 
one which in many respects need fear no com- 
parison with the earlier classic. 

After a rather horrifying start (an indefens- 
ible defence of skipping, cutting, mauling and 
manhandling), the great bulk of the book is 
taken up with the lives of the ten novelists, 
followed by the critiques of their chosen novels. 
The latter is much the less valuable part. Mr. 
_ Maugham as a critic cuts sharp, but seldom 
very deep. Although his own works and tastes 


would seem to belie it, he chooses to present a 


mildly aggressive middle-brow front: 


“What it all comes down to is the question 
whether the novel is a form of art or not. Is its 
‘aim to instruct or to please? If its aim is to 
instruct, then it is not a form of art. For the aim 


of art is to please. On this poets, painters and 


philosophers are agreed. 


_ Are they? In these three particular classes, the 
 yoally hedonistic’ are surely in a distinct 


& _ minority. The classic formula (docere, suadere 


et delectare) is a great deal more comprehensive : 
to teach, to persuade, and to delight. It is 


natural therefore that Mr. Maugham should 


find himself more at home with Pride and 
Prejudice than with The Brothers Karamazov. 
The author also. subscribes whole-heartedly 
to that sentiment of Balzac which he has indeed 
taken for his epigraph: 

La premiére condition d’un roman est d@’in- 
_ téresser. Or, pour cela, il faut illusioner le lecteur 
5 nites tel point qu’il puisse croire que ce qu ?on lui 


_ raconte est réellement-arrivé. 
— 


_ Again, the true bounds of the novel are surely 
set wider than this. Many readers, so far from 
regarding ‘illusion’ as a necessity, can as well 
dispense with it as with milk from their China 


tea or chicory from their coffee; indeed the 


“illuded reader may seem childish and the illud- 
ing writer presumptuous. The eighteenth-cen- 


tury public, at any rate, seem to have been of 


this more manly opinion. Fielding, Smollett and 


. _ Sterne have far too good manners to pretend 


to the reader that their novels are anything but 
_ artificial constructions, and they flatter him by 
us taking him into their confidence. So does 


to show itself), and could we | 


~ sunny” ‘day fountains: rising _ into the. sky from . 


a project. that strikes one as a~ 


comments upon the progress of his own boo 
he dismisses with ‘They gave him, he admi 
a lot of trouble; and one wonders “why he wrote 
them at all’. ues i 

No, it is not the. criticism but the biographys 2 oe ' 
which gives its especial excellence to 10 Novels 
and Their Authors: It is difficult to see how 
short lives could be better® done. Indeed they are ae ' 
not so much ‘ lives’ as ‘ characterisations’: the 
selection of telling detail and incident is brilliant, A 
and the subjects stand out with as much clarity ae 
and definition as any of the principals in Mr. a 
Maugham’s own novels. How pleasant it is to. 
know, for example, that Stendhal’s dearest 
amorous conquest took place at half past eleven 
in the morning, that he was wearing his striped 

“proposing trousers ’, and that he afterwards 
wrote down the date ‘Gpon his braces. 

Finally, it should be said that Mr. Maugham 
finds the chief virtue of the novelist to be ‘ read- 
ability’: and, by way of illustrating precept by 
example, he‘tids. made 10 ‘Novels sd horribly 
readable that this reader for one put out his nae 
bedside lamp at 4 a.m. and woke with a wicked 
hangover. 


Trial by Sasswood 


By Esther Warner. Gollancz. 15s. "aah, 
Mrs. Warner published her first book on Liberia, ane 
New Song in a Strange Land, in 1949. In that 
book she told of her arrival in Liberia as the 
wife of a botanist, of how she as an American 
reacted to a part ‘of Africa, and of the gradual . 
unfolding of her knowledge and understanding 
of the life and ways of the tribesmen of the 
hinterland. Trial by Sasswood is a continuation — 
of that first book but on a smaller canvas and 
going much deeper. 1. Soe 

The story, here, is that of Comma,a‘mission- = 
schooled’ boy who is in that no-man’s-land be- _ 
tween the old tribal culture and the new western 
ways of white folk. Comma comes to work for — 
the author in order to earn enough money to P 
go down to the coast to study medicine. His 
self-chosen name as well as the row of commas 
cut into his arm symbolise his difference from __ 
all the other ‘boys’ working for the Warners. _ 
He leads a solitary life until the day he returns 
from an errand for his mistress without the 
money and without what she sent him to buy. 
With a charge of theft over his head the other 
boys rally to his side and all but compel Esther 
Warner to go with them on the strange journey 
to Lomaland where Comma must submit to the 
tribal trial by ordeal that would prove either 
his innocence or guilt. 

Mrs. Warner has achieved a rare understand- 
ing of the people of whom she writes. They 
jump alive on the page and one joins in their 
gay laughter. And, for all its gay simplicity, this 
is one of the most perceptive books on Africa 
this reviewer has ever read. 


O Rare Amanda. The Life of Amanda 
McKittrick Ros. By Jack Loudan. 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

The number of indifferent writers is legion; bad 

writers are far less common. For to write badly 

demands many of the qualities of boldness and 
originality which are essential to writing well. 

Mrs. Ros, authoress of Irene Iddesleigh, Delina 

Delaney and Six Months in Hell or The Lusty 

Lawyer, is without doubt one of the worst 

writers who have ever lived and possibly the 

worst; and since it is as difficult to appreciate 


» FA. 12.0 on this amazing 
= Se Ma by _souning 


Con 


yTHE 


filmed. 
May SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 


Heinrich Harrer’s own enthralling account 
of his perilous escape across the Himalayas, of 
his life in the Forbidden City of Lhasa and 
friendship with. the youthful Dalai Lama. 
Many remarkable photographs. 


Ordinary price 16/- SAVING 11/6 


June KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE 


by Rumer Godden. Movingstory of a young 
Englishwoman’s attempt to settle in Kashmir, 
and of the ensuing tragedy which proved 
again that ‘East is East and West is West’. 


Ordinary price 12/6 SAVING 8/- 
- july FOUR GUINEAS 


Elspeth Huxley’s fascinating account of her 
travels in Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria,. presenting a vivid picture 
of the West African scene and people, 


Ordinary price 2\/- SAVING 16/6 


August UNDER THE NET 


by Iris Murdoch, A witty story of a young 
writer’s adventures in London. ‘ Often 
wildly funny, often deeply moving’ (Nancy 
Spain, Daily aimee ‘A real achievement of 
entertainment’ (J. W. Lambert, Sunday Times), 


Ordinary price 12/6 SAVING 8/- 


FAMOUS ‘EXTRAS’ 
available for members only 
The only book club publishers of 

Churchill’s War Memoirs 

Churchill by his Contemporaries 


Edited by Charles Eade. I]luminating ~ 
study of the greatest Englishman of the 
age. 384 pages. 13 illustrations. 


Ordinary Price 25/- CLUB PRICE 8/- 


The Herries Chronicle 


Sir Hugh Walpole’s four superb Herries 
family novelsin onevol. 1,504 pp (May) 


Ordinary Price 50/- CLUB PRICE 13/- 
Particulars on request (see coupon) 


HIs world-famous book club enables you gradually to 
assemble your own magnificent library at a fraction of the 
‘ordinary price. Look at the incomparable programme for the | 
nextsix months: Richard Gordon’s famous Doctors ‘omnibus’; - 

the fascinating two-in-one biography of Lord Melbourne; 
two outstanding works of fiction including a highly enter- 
taining first novel; a brilliant African travel book; and 
Heinrich Harrer’s amazing adventure. 
cost £5.19.0 in their ordinary editions, but members 
obtain them in beautifully produced club editions, 

complete and unabridged, for only 27s. The varied, harmo- 
nizing colours of the World Books bindings provide a 
decorative feature in thousands of homes everywhere. 


Coming in September: Richard Gordon’s two | 
sensational successes in one volume. The original, 
entertaining novel from which the popular film was 
made and the equally amusing sequel now being 
Ordinary price 21|- 


October 
David Cecil. 


These fine books 


An outstanding book every month 


for only 


y 


Plus 6d. postage 
packing, etc. 


SAVING 16/6 
MELBOURNE 


Two more famous books in one, 


The Young Melbourne and Lord M., portraying one 
of England’s most fascinating personalities, his 


career and his unhappy marriage. 


Throws new 


light on his relationship with the young Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated. 


Ordinary price 36/- 
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SAVING 31/6 


the only book ciub in 
the world using fine 
buckram bindings 
with real leather 
labels titled in 

real gold 


THE BOOKSOCIETY (World BooksDept.) 
13 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 


Make me a WORLD BOOKS member from 


» the book for month of.............,.... I agree to 


accept and pay for at least 6 future monthly 
books, with the option of rejecting any one 
in each sequence of four on giving notice 
a month beforehand. 
I will give one month’s notice thereafter-if I 
wish to resign. 

_ (_5]-forthe first book, post free. Iwill 

pay for 5 later ones (U.K. only). 
€ 30/- (27/- for 6 books, plus 6d. each 
postage, etc.) 

{ 60/- for 12 books. 


Send full particulars of optional ‘extras’ 


Enclose 


(Block poe please) 


timate Se see Fi genius 2 a 
droll account ‘of life under a veil of secrecy makes thi 
engaging book. seadiai EB, Stevenson. Illustrated. 


English Social Differences 


T. H. PEAR’s examination of the subtle differences which aul 
characterize social divisions provides a fascinating : account 
of twentieth-century manners. “ Learned, ‘ingenious, — 


amply to and vitally interesting.’ ’—Time and Tide. 
.: c SIS 


Science Makes Sense ct | 


RITCHIE CALDER presents in lively fashion ie great” . 
scientific advances of today from atomic energy to space 
travel. Written with freshness and humour-it tells the 


general Pesidless all that he ought to know about pe oe: e 
L2s16den+ 


The Foreign Office Peed) or 


LORD STRANG. “... readers with a particular interest 
in foreign affairs will increase their understanding of much 
of the work of the Foreign Office and of its missions and 
delegations abroad by reading this suthorkatives ‘up-to-date. 
account.”—The Times. —_ es 158. 


A Histors of | 
Industrial Life Assurance 


DERMOT MORRAH, a layman, attetipk to sonal to. 

other laymen the purpose and processes of industrial life _ 
assurance, an institution which exercises a far-reaching . 
influence Upon, the life of the country. - 15s. >: 


18s. - 


ee ee 


- 


> 


|  _ George Allen and Unwin Lid Aine : 


IN THE MAY NUMBER OF : 


The Twentieth Century 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
continues his reminiscences of George Orwell, 
with extracts from unpublished letters _ J 


G. F: HUDSON 
analyses the Yalta documents ra 


_ EVERETT KNIGHT 
contributes some thoughts on Valéry and Alain — 


ROBIN MARRIS 
discusses the social psychology of incomes 


J Other contributors include 
JANE AYRES, HUBERT BUTLER, DONALD DAVIE, 
M. J. C- HODGART and s. J. PAPASTAVROU, ~ 
JOHN WAIN . 
Plus 
_ *COLONEL SAPT,’ 
who contributes a Crossword Puzzle that will really puzzle 


Obtainable from all good botksalae =. $10 4g f 
“Now ONLY 2/-— Fe 


or post ieee 2/2 direct from ‘the mere Se oth PE 
43 Se eh ae 
26, BLOOMSBURY WAY, LONDON, W.C.1_ 


f . it is to ees thos, 
, her circle of admirers has always been 
ae discriminating. Mr. Loudan’s bio- 


rt public this Irish genius whose egotism, 

Povy: violence and absurdity make Ouida 

Marie Corelli seem tame. 

Mr. Loudan quotes from Aldous Huxley’ s 
on Amanda, ‘ Euphues Redivivus’. 


every literature simplicity is invented. The first 
ittempts of any people to be consciously literary 
are always at ties of the most elaborate arti- 
- ficiality. . The language and versification of 
‘Beowulf’ “are- more artificial and remote from 
life than those of, say, ‘ The Rape of the Lock’. 

is he Euphuists were not barbarians making. theif 
first discovery of literature; they were, on the 
contrary, highly educated. But in one thing they 
unsophisticated: they were discovering 
prose. . . . They became intoxicated with their 
disco very of artifice, It was some time before the 
intoxication wore off and men saw that art was 
possible without artifice. Mrs. Ros, an Eliza- 
bethan born out of her time, is still under the 
_ spell of that magical and delicious intoxication. 


; s. Ros was not highly educated. She had 
read Children of the Abbey, from which she 
ippropriated to herself the names of Amanda 
Malvina Fitzalan, and The Sorrows of Satan. 
part from these and reviews of her own books, 
e know of nothing she read, except Alice in 
Wonderland, of which she wrote: 
_ 1 consider this little volume, apart altogether 
from my great appreciation of being possessor of 
such a largely read work of an idiot, for I hold 
ny man wearing a clerical coat, especially for a 
‘hundred and one reasons, should receive a 100 
strokes of the birch to celebrate him into that 
region he best deserves for writing such an idiotic, 
nonsensical, whimsical, disjointed piece of abject 
happenings bursting with Stygian Style Expres- 
sions lined throughout with a prickly-patterned 
" policy the gods would grunt at & decent minded 
_ abhor, 

_ Mrs. Ros was a natural, with a love of allitera- 
o9n uninhibited by the knowledge of what 
s meant (‘this frivolous frittery fraternity 
fragiles flitting round’), a raciness of expres- 
on untrammelled by grammar and a serious- 
aess impervious to the ridiculous. When Mr. 
sudan asked her why she had chosen for the 
lame of her villain in Helen Huddleson, Lord 
aspberry, she answered, ‘ How could I call him 
thing else?’ 

Another moment and Lord Raspberry had her 
asped in his stout strong arms conveying her 
into Snowdrop Lodge. As she stood in the 
‘drawing-room whither he had placed her, her 
breath came and went as she trembled and wept. 
‘Leading her to a couch-in the centre of the room, 
she reluctantly sat thereon, weeping acidly. Still 
insisting on going home, he turned a deaf ear 
to her pathetic appeal.... 

With more knowledge, experience, taste and 
mour, perhaps Amanda would have been as 
od a writer as she was in fact bad, but 
rely in that case not so outstanding, and to 
nd out was what this handsome, litigious, 


} 


e than all. 


a 


dam Pe ecadiced. By Roasid Bottrall. 
4 Verschoyle. 10s. 6d. 

ch of Mr. Bottrall’s poetry, in past 
umes, has been tortured and, to the present 
Bie Se totally unintelligible. His new 


is a body of mature verse the majority 
Seance perce Ag Srueaaive. a2 that 
alph Hodgson, and none the worse for 
rir oe frequent echo from Browning. 

ngs were not in doubt 

hill in ‘Guidobaldo’s time. 


memoir will bring to the attention of a 


It is remarkable how late in the history of. 


sive and strangely talented woman wanted 


, suffers little from this privacy, 


Fedsed a not to try the classical sublime, 

Taste was as exquisite, 

As a compassed arc, 

Talk rounded as Giotto’s oO, 

The simile apt, urbane and prompt. What mark 

On sea or land, what light 

- Signals us from the further dark? 

Even that recognisable technique is not easy 
to grasp, and the reader is seldom allowed to 
browse genially over the verse, flicking lazy ears. 
Sitwellian devices. startle eye and ear, as when 
an audacious verb is suddenly interjected, ‘ if 
no green trill linnets the heart to burst free’. 

Sooner or later, however, unless one is entirely 
feather-brained, the evidence and the oddities of 
life shake down, to leave a residue of experience 
from which the mature personality can build a 
philosophy that has some coherence and form. 
Two long poems in this book present that 
mental and emotional structure; the. title poem, 
and another called ‘ Natural Order’. Both are 
entirely convincing, and remarkably beautiful. 
Here is an extract from the former, where Adam 


“ addresses his Maker, 


I have disappointed you, father, 

Those morsels of me that are you, the divine 

Chromosomes, have been crossed with a line 

Of waywardness and a wild feather 

Disfigures my angelic plumage, 

Leaving all heaven in a rage. 

But the tempter spoke so well 

Your still small voice was so distant 

And the fruit so knowledgeable 

That my credulous hand curled like a plant 

Around the obliging apple. 

That is a true poetic assimilation of contem- 
porary scientific consciousness into the world of 
myth, where conscience lies tap-rooted. 


The Illusion of the Epoch. By H. B. Acton. 


Cohen and West. 18s. 

Throughout the vast area between Peking and 
Prague the doctrine known as Marxism- 
Leninism is a compulsory subject of study in 
schools, universities and other educational and 
non-educational institutions. And what is this 
doctrine? ‘The illusion of .the epoch’, says 
Professor Acton, ‘a philosophical farrago *- 
After reading his careful and well-informed 
analysis one is inclined to agree. 

The whole business is most extraordinary. To 
the non-Marxist sympathiser Marxism may seem 
to be an ethically inspired economic theory with 
a background of hypotheses about the history 
of mankind. It starts, as he sees it, with moral 
indignation at the exploitation of man by man. 
With this is combined the view that capitalism 
is bound to fail because of its ‘inner contra- 
dictions’, which are manifested by the twin 
spectacles of periodic mass unemployment and 
the destruction of consumable goods while 
starving hands are held out to grasp them. Per- 
haps under a planned economy all would be 
well, and a planned economy means control of 
resources by a central authority. This vision of 
the future is somehow enhanced by the reflection 
that all down the ages man has exploited his 
‘fellows—first the slaves, then the serfs and now 
the proletariat. In any case the whole course of 
history is made more intelligible if we examine 
the economic relations at every age, particularly 
noting the class which is benefiting from any 
given regime and the excuses they give to 
justify their privileges. If the ‘ relations of pro- 
duction’ are the source of human misery, then 
it is here that the attack must be made. More- 
over, preaching is no good; only a radical, and, 
maybe, a violent change of the whole set-up 
will make an appreciable difference. This, pre- 
sumably, is what practising Marxists believe, and 
this belief. incorporates three assumptions : the 
so-called ‘ materialist’ view that man’s life on 
earth is of supreme importance; that many 
_ moral and political theories are of the order of 
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unconscious \camouflage (ideologies) ; eh that 
action alone can bring about social change 
(the union of theory and practice). 

Now all this is perfectly sensible; one may 
disagree with it but it is intelligible. By an extra- 
ordinary mischance, however, the principles 
which inspire this straightforward point of view 
were enunciated by men of a ‘ philosophical’ 
turn of mind, They were not only concerned 
with the establishment of a political and — 
economic programme; they were influenced by 
and reacted against the philosophical teachings 
of Comte, Hegel and Bishop Berkeley, and as 
philosophers they really were pretty poor. As 
Professor Acton has shown they have saddled 
their unfortunate followers with an untenable 
“copy” theory of perception, a ridiculous doc- 
trine, taken from Hegel, about physical processes 
in terms of ‘contradiction’ and the ‘ negation 
of the negation’, an unwarrantable application 
of the laws of physical process to social change, 
based on an equivocating identification — of 
‘matter’ and ‘ material interests’, a gross over- 
simplification of the relation between’ the 
economic structure and the ‘ superstructure’ of 
law, morality, theology and philosophy, which 
undermines the validity of their own high moral 
standards, and a theory of historical change by 
sudden leaps which has never been verified. And 
this wretched stuff is compulsory reading from 
Prague to Peking. 

It is so difficult to understand why all this 
confused nonsense should’ be made official. The 
greatness of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Mao-tse 
Tung does not rest upon it. The great achieve- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. and the rejuvenation of 
China are not dependent on it. And yet it is 
held to be Gospel Truth in both places. The 
one thing that is important, from their point 
of view, is surely the assumption that the life 
of men on earth is of paramount significance, 
and that by ‘men’ one means every man regard- 
less of every irrelevant distinction, and this is 
not entailed by the philosophical doctrines with 
which it is surrounded. 

Well, however that may be, Marxism- 
Leninism is the official doctrine from Shanghai 
to Berlin—and elsewhere, and here is an account 
of it written by one well equipped to discuss it 
and indefatigable in his researches into its 
origins. It isa document of great interest. Let 
us hope that it will be read by English Marxists, 
all men of the highest intelligence and intel- 
lectual integrity, who would not wish us to be 
liberated into a world of philosophical con- 
fusion. 


No Flies in China 
By George Stafford Gale. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


Readers of Mr. Gale’s reports from China pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian last year may 
be interested in his admission that he and some 
of his colleagues were ‘a little hysterical’ before 
they arrived at the end of their travels in China. 
Writing after his return to England ‘ in the cool 
soberness of a November morning” he ‘still does 
not claim impartiality, but merely that his book 
is ‘one man’s view of China’. He writes well, 
if carelessly, and records conversations and 
interviews faithfully; his descriptions of the 
Chinese scene, which fascinated him, are sym- 
pathetic and evocative. The best chapter in the 
book is the first, with its economical and enter- 
taining descriptions of the members of the 
Labour Party delegation and of his fellow- 
journalists. Mr. Gale’s difficulty in China is that, 
although he holds no brief for western political 
systems, and recognises—at least in theory—that 
‘incomparably the world’s greatest revolution’ 
is being accomplished there, his values are the 
purely western ones of a_ self-styled ‘effete 
Liberal ’. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Shadow-world 


READING SiR ERNEST BARKER’S university 
reminiscences, Age and Youth, I find him 
quoting Plato in a context discussing the 
‘shadow-sounds’ of radio and the ‘shadow- 
sights’ of television. ‘We thus live at a remove 
even from the perceptible or phenomenal reality 
which Plato denied to be real’. Acknowledging 
a debt to the ‘ shadow-music’ of sound broad- 
casting and making allowance for the novelty 
element in television, he is left with a sense of 
‘the danger of the current vogue of the shadow- 


As seen by the viewer: ‘ Peaceful Co-existence—4. The Lesson of South-East 
Asia’, on April 25. Left, the fairground, Bangkok; right, a Thai woman 
Photographs: fohn Cura 


world of sound and sight’, because it is too easy 
to enter that world: ‘no creative participation 
is expected ’. 

The argument is now a familiar one. Sir 
Ernest invests it with no new significance but 
re-states it with persuasively quiet feeling. He 
cites a German man of letters for the opinion 
that ‘to depend exclusively on an artistic fare 
consisting of substitutes . . . is bound to deprive 
us gradually of our appetite 
for spiritual adventure’. Still 
more approvingly, he quotes 
a French teacher and journa- 
list: ‘Such is the constraint 
of noise and images that 
everything sounds and shows 
itself without being heard or 
seen; the superficial excitation 
of our attention creates habits 
and reflexes without our inner 
being having any part in 
them. The worst of modern 
inventions is the technique of 
continuous’ repetition, the 
suppression of silence’. 

Aware of the dangers of 
preferring shadow to sub- 
stance, a critic of television is 
not less sensitive to the fact 
that for a great many other 
people television provides 
second-hand experience of 
sides of life to which their 
circumstances deny them first- 
hand access. As for spiritual 
adventure, that is perhaps 
hoisting the argument a little 
above its general level but 
occasionally it happens that 
the shadows which impinge 
on our screen summon our 
higher sympathies, and quite 
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often they enlarge our comprehension of the 
‘things themselves’ for which Sir Ernest Barker 
expresses a preferential regard. With that pro- 
viso, one would endorse his doubts. The passive 
acceptance by a large part of the populace of 
what, borrowing from ‘the bio-chemists, we 
might call ‘ de-natured ’ experience is hardly the 
best expression of the miracle of life, however 
complimentary it may be to the genius of 
television. 

Last week’s programmes manifested little of 
the genius except in the continuing triumphant 
sense of being able to do it at all. One that we 
were evidently expected to think a lot of, ‘The 
Secret Arts’, about Welsh magic and witch- 
craft, was almost wholly unimpressive, though 

‘ one appreciated the 
verbal felicity of the 
Archdruid and for me 
there was private 
melancholy pleasure in 
the unexpected evo- 
cation of the memory 
of an old friend, 
Caradoc Evans, by his 
widow. The acted ‘cos- 
tume’ episodes were 
unconvincing, as they 
almost always are in 
documentary-type pro- 
grammes, and there 
were sound _ effects 
which served no better 
purpose than to labour the obvious—thunder, 
if you please, when a storm was indicated. The 
subject was bound to rouse keen viewing antici- 
pation. Disappointment was equally sharp- 
edged. The programme turned out to be little 
more than an elaborate study in hearsay. 


Lately, television’s traffic with the docu- 


mentary form has been so slight as to encourage 
me in the notion of an interim holiday. ‘ Sunk 


‘You Never Can Tell’, televised from the Birmingham Repertory Theatre on April 26: 
the Clandon twins (played by Doreen Aris and Alan Rowe) go into their dance 


»some time. 
‘showed but faintly on our screens. | 
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Rock’, the week before last, stands boldly 

above the swirl of films, telerecordings, 

opinion-parades, a notable example of consci 
tious reporting and pictorial agility combin 
to present and illustrate the prose of a not 
common task, that of the lighthouse men. T 
has been nothing quite so effective in its line 
The factual imprint, last w 


Mainly, it came through in ‘ Peaceful C 
existence ’, fourth instalment, on south-east As 
in which it seemed to me that Christopl 
Mayhew was at his best because a little | 
rigid, in stance than he usually finds it possi 
to be; and in ‘ London Town ’, which announc 
Mayfair as its theme and then required us. 
tarry too long in the American-occupied pa 
of that zone. Another besetting fault of the p: 
gramme was background music, which, by 1 
way, ruined ‘Filming in Africa” last Saturc 
night for this viewer—a terrible row; had 
switch it off. Once again ‘London Tow 
missed being first-rate. It has always been 1 
work of plodding minds. 

“Black on White’, the film history of Brit: 
political cartooning, was worth its second sho 
ing, and that not only as an example of the s 
of thing with which the B.B.C. Television Fi 
Unit hopes to recover some of its costs fr 
sales abroad, particularly in America. For so: 
viewers, I can believe, the film was too obviou 
biased in that direction. No doubt it expla 
why there was too much about Low and” 
cartoons, which are probably better known 
the U.S. than those of any other contempor: 
British cartoonist. There ought to have be 
a fuller and fairer reminder of Strube’s w< 
through thirty years and something about P. 
whose ‘ Dilly and Dally’ characters were c 
tainly of account in their day. On the otl 
hand, the producer, John Read, was admiral 
just in his recognition of the greatest of th 
all, Will Dyson. Unhappi 
this producer, too, had st 
rendered to the backgrou 
music compulsion, more - 
geniously than some of | 
kind, but often needlessly a 
sometimes annoyingly:  ; 
example, solemn church mu 
because the word ‘sermo 
had occurred in a reference 
Hogarth’s visual moralisin; 

In the political arena, 1 
Liberals put on a - fiftes 
minute Party Political Broz 
cast, a model in that li 
They had a spokesman, al 
in the chair for ‘In the New 
Frank Byers, who, concurri 
briskly in the agreement 
both sides that there was 
sense in starting a slangi 
match, then had to endt 
one. An essayist of our ti 
wrote that the man who 
engrossed in politics beg: 
the work of intelligence at 1 
wrong’ end. ‘In the Ney 
has rarely failed to give po 
to a dictum which will h: 
renewed relevance in th 
coming weeks, 

We sitting-room sightse 
toured Amsterdam on Sunc¢ 


ght, thanks to the co-operation of 
ie Netherlands Television Service 
1 supplying the first of the films in 
ne ‘Cities of Europe’ exchange 
ries. Amsterdam appeared to have 
een spring-cleaned for the occasion; 
_ looked spotless. Also on Sunday 
ight, Billy Graham, in an ill- 
thted studio epilogue from Glas- 
w. He gave us an off-the-peg talk 
ating the anecdote of his 
angerous overdose of iodine which 
had heard in his last television 
idcast. It may have been the most 
cant experience of his life. 
REGINALD POUND 


Article de Paris 


SUNDAY NIGHT’s pLay, ‘It Could 
pen Only in Paris’, was a 
wretched affair—that singularly 


lepressing thing, the article de Paris 
hich fails to please, the modish 
fifle with the leaden touch, the 
uffié which congeals to Lowland 
dorridge, the ballerina who sits down with a 
sump. From many such—may we be protected. 
€ occasion was the sadder in ‘that this was 
first of a series of plays exchanged with 
Re inental television organisations and the 
irench, it seems, had had ‘ Waiting for Gillian’ 
exchange. Why do we get the rough end of 
je stick? Perhaps Alfred Savoir’s play, some- 
yhere in its existence, had been a gay and light- 
jearted little piece. I hope so. But here it seemed 
I-cast, under-rehearsed, and so weak in pro- 
ection of any idea at all, that we were soon 
sapping the tithe with that best of Bronx 
‘ipostes, ‘ It should happen to you’. 
'Is the word Paris in a title (like the word 
Champagne’) always a warning to the wise? 
[f it has become so, then Paris herself, with her 
‘emorseless self-toutings, is largely to blame. 
Certainly the heart sinks with the appearance 
Mf those preliminaries—Eiffel’s gaunt skylon, the 
lights going up in what is called the witching 
hour, or Pheure bleue, on the Etoile, the froth- 
inc beverage in the cup-shaped glass, and the 
ighs and garters of the ladies who by an even 
sarlier -continental exchange are known as 
es girls. 
It is regrettable to feel like this. Paris at its 
remains a city which is comfortable, 
ilised, charming to look at and live in. With 
few strokes of- luck. the tale unfolded here 
ight have come to us with the lightness and 
iety of such films as René Clair’s ‘Le Million’ 
hich also revolved round a Gaieté Theatre). 
fhe customary introductory breakdown had had 
-toe-tapping through a flood of Offenbach. 
ispered injunctions about Paris being a city 
hich ‘ you have invented for yourselves ’ seemed 
fo strike a hopeful note. If Charpentier’s 
uise’ (on the bill apparently in this. theatre, 
wether with the ‘ Huguenots.) or Reynaldo 
hn can get away with the old ‘ Cher Paris, 
village’ approach, there seemed no reason 
ay Alfred Savoir might not try it, too. 
But what we had was more Ruritanian than 


some musical municipal stage, was encum- 
red by a comic Italian cuckold and courted 
a number of glum disguises by Mr. Tony 


2 perpetrated.-He showed little sense of 
a, and really one could not blame him. But 
ttle sparkle might have helped, perhaps? As 


and was so relentlessly capricious that 
sy sat ina hypnotic slump of despond. 
‘kept clouding with too easily induced 


. A grande capricieuse, a princess, star 
a shy extra in the troupe, on whom a 


pie Gaby Sylvia, she talked broken English - 
h the unflagging enthusiasm of Mme. Alice 
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Tony Britton as Albert Landier and Gaby Sylvia as Princess Elvira in ‘It 


Could Happen Only in Paris’, on May 1 


amazement, la petite émerveillée of some terrible 
art photograph, her lips at the pout, at the 
moue, ever framing mischief anew, seemed 
finally incapable of expressing any meaning 
whatever. Sir Basil Bartlett in the ungrateful 
role of ducal hanger-on was seen under the 
hands of a Negro masseur answering a white 
telephone and being humiliated at a restaurant 
before the eyes of a maitre dhétel (Lloyd 
Pearson). because the capricious one wanted to 
order winkles, plaice, and beer, instead of 
caviare, sole, and champagne. ‘ There’s a merry 
heart ’, as Falstaff says! 

Looking back on it I believe this restaurant 
scene was the most trying of the lot: later in it, 
Mr. Britton arrived dressed as a rajah and 
ordered supper for his dog. The least competent 
scene, however, was the one with the dead 
lion ‘ Sultan’. That one of the minor characters 
called him ‘ Stilton’ 
dental happiness which gave us a rare, indeed 
solitary, laugh. 

This lugubrious charade was capped by solos 
from Irmgard Seefried and Billy Graham. About 
the latter I proffer no comment—but Mme. 
Seefried as artist comes within my purview, and 


Irmgard Seefried in ‘ Music for You’ on April 25 


inadvertently was an acci-. 
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fer once I think Patricia Foy, who 
produced this celebrity recital, made 
a great mistake to let the singer 
introduce herself. One recalls, of 
course, that the late Elisabeth 
Schumann did such self-introducing 
with the greatest success, Apparently 
Mme. Seefried’s nerve or command 
of English was not strong enough. 
Embarrassingly arch and false or 
meaninglessly insincere sentiments 
were bandied about. Much of the 
time which might have been taken 
up with singing was spent search- 
ing for the right cliché. The actual 
performance of Richard Strauss’ 
Stdndchen was sketchy. At the end 
we were told ‘I kvite sure we meet 
uns again’. I also; but I hopé in 
happier circumstances. 

It is a pleasure to record that 
Saturday night's ‘ Variety Parade’ 
with Frankie Howerd and Terry- 
Thomas in good form went with a 
swing. One Eddie Calvert, a 
trumpeter, played valiantly. If I 
have to hear the luscious andantino 
of Borodin’s Polovtsian maidens as a ballad solo, 
well then it is pleasanter to hear it thus, blown 
to pipe-bursting, than given in that slack 
whistling slur with the top of the phrase 
flattened-off: which one hears on the bus 0’ 
mornings. 

PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Most Noble Caesar 


SHAKESPEARE, who can summon atmosphere in 
a line or two at the very beginning of a play, 
manages it in a dozen words that open ‘ Julius 
Caesar’. The tribune Flavius turns on ‘ certaine 
Commoners’ with ‘Hence! home, you idle 
creatures, get you home: Is this a holiday?’ 
There is the Roman mob in holiday temper; it 
is the mob that, in another temper, will dominate 
much of the night. Caesar himself is a figure of 
straw. It is a grim task for an actor who has to 
suggest something of the past while having 
nothing but a husk to work on. Richard 
Williams, in the ‘ World Theatre ’ revival (Home) 
conveyed the-arrogance without exaggerating 
the forcible-feeble—‘ We are two lions. litter’d 
in one day’-and so forth—and we did feel that 
a man, and not a dummy, fell at the base of 
Pompey’s statue. 

The high merit of Val Gielgud’s production 
was its straight-driving truth. No kind of game 
was played with the text: we met even Cinna 
the poet, and that other poet at Sardis. Con- 
spirators in the orchard, surge of the Forum, 
half-sword parleying—nothing wrong there, and 
Mr. Gielgud had cast the three leaders strongly: 
Sebastian Shaw, the gentle Brutus with himself 
at war; George Hayes as the crackling flame of 
Cassius; and Geoffrey Keen, the masterful 
opportunist Antony. It was a refreshment to 
hear the verse of ‘ Julius Caesar’ undistracted, 
the word and nothing but the word. Even the 
Irish critic who has held the style ‘of the play 
to be ‘ deplorable’ might have hedged after this 
performance. 

On the air the last scenes that droop away 
raggedly in the theatre became excellently radio- 
genic. Mr. Shaw, an exact choice for Brutus and 
his honest, troubled mind, could not abstract 
our sympathy from Cassius in the quarrel scene, 
but he spoke with precision: nothing could have 
improved upon the intonation of ‘ Everything is 
well’ as a final reassurance to Cassius, the 
anxious and remorseful. Mr. Hayes did not pick 
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The next Galig Poll 

_ showed a substantial closing 

of the gap, with the two 

_ main parties pretty well all 
square. 
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_ A new 16-page booklet ** Who 
Will Win?” explains in detail 
how the Gallup Poll works and 
what it shows. Price 6d. from re-_ 


- tailers or 74d. by post from 


News Ghronidle Book Dept., 
Bouverie Street, London. © 
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2 the h ‘Portia, art thou gone! ’ 
een’s Antony expressed the spell-binding 


ith ‘Mischief, thou art a-fut’. There were 
er sharp-cut performances, Robert Marsden’s 
Decius; who gives Caesar’s humour the true 
Heron Carvic’s brambled Octavius, and 
da Hervey’s Portia, a woman who might 
a had a fellow-feeling with Lady Percy, 
lough [I will not press any resemblance between 
tutus and Hotspur. All said, ‘Julius Caesar’ 
ust depend upon its mob, the Roman rabble 
jat lunges between a holiday temper and ‘ Most 
ble Caesar, we'll revenge his death!’ The 


ood; one has never felt more deeply. for Cinna 
poet. 

he Caesar of ‘Great Elk’ (Light) is a mild 
tle American millionaire who contrives to rub 
ng on between five and six thousand pounds 
ay—repeat day. A British ‘author of some 
nding’ who has written a life of Charlemagne, 
od who takes on the life of Harry Oscar 
Ichenbacher, finds that his subject, far from 
eing the two-fisted he-man created by Elk’s 
blic relations officer, is a gentle little fellow 
f five feet nothing. Awkward, one agrees, when 
art of biography is to keep ‘ steadfastly and 
nd jatingly to the truth’. Although the piece 
; flatly written, we cannot escape a sentimental 
fection for Elk: Macdonald Parke was the 
40st apologetic tycoon that ever came out of 
jhicago, and Roger Livesey kept up the other 
nd as an author with a voice like frost on the 
lum-blossom. In happier vein he could coo 
the annual meeting at a dovecote. 
Somebody in this talked of Caesar and the 
kingly crown’. There was a crown in 
Ha ancock’s Half-Hour’ (Light), with its Goon- 
sh invention of a wholesale raid on the Tower, 
he British Museum, and so on (‘Here’s a 
jamond ’, says a raider. ‘ Keep the change’). It 
have worked out well enough if, in 
oring the Crown Jewels, Harry Secombe had 
Ot mixed things up and been caught wearing 
he Koh-i-noor. Just bad luck in the excitement 
# the moment. ‘If Harry hadn’t been caught’, 
mused someone, ‘the next King would have 
crowned with a size-ten bowler’. You 
night call this form of comedy extravagant, and 
would -not be far wrong. It is hit-or-miss: 
wth its hits and its misses can be fierce. 

Franz Werfel’s ‘Schweiger’ (Third) is a 
ymbre business about a former child-murderer 
vho has settled happily, forgetful of the past, 

miarriagé and new life, and who seems to have 
chameleon’s personality. It was acted with force 
‘by Peter Coke for one—but it fades from re- 
lection. ‘ The Last Wilderness’ (Home), John 
S programme, does not fade. The wilder- 
SS is Dartmoor; the feature, produced by Ian 
urtis, takes us to the heart of the place, its 
ts, its silences, the ‘green eye of the bog’, 

- Phillpotts voices, the gnarled oaks and 
lick-striking adders of Wistman’s Wood: the 
pressions of another writer who knows all 
atmosphere. And now what about a pro- 
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J. C. TREwIN 
= SPOKEN WORD 


the fortieth anniversary of the Darda- 
mpaign | the Home-Service gave us the 
to end in a programme 
n hour. It took the now familiar form 


m 


linked by a narrator, a simple and 
hich, despite its familiarity, still 
the bosom of your critic the 
rovoked by its more pretentious 


stabbed into Re ala he could | 


Oration, though he need not have ended © 


ob in this production was in a storming’ 


imme on Bodmin Moor? There is room for 


Customs and Taboos 


rivals, David Woodward, who composed the 
script, produced by his careful selection of 
essential material and the clearness and direct- 
ness of his narrative an extremely moving im- 
pression of the tragic adventure. The one blot—a 
small one—was the use here and there of exag- 
gerated impersonation among the cast who read 
the quotations. In one case, at least, the reader 
seemed to be under the impression that he was 
taking part in a farce, a misconception which 
produced an excruciatingly false note. This, brief 
though it was, jarred painfully in an otherwise 
excellent production. 

I have heard, so far, three of Max Gluck- 
‘man’s series of six broadcasts called ‘Custom 
and Conflict’ and I have found them arduous 
but extremely interesting to listen to; arduous, 
not merely because a talk which keeps hold of 
the listener’s ear for nearly an hour is always a 
tax on his energies, but also because Professor 
Gluckman gives us such a multiplicity of facts, 
all relevant and important in themselves, that 
one’s memory tends to become swamped. It may 
seem churlish to say this when I have often 
complained of lecturers who dose us only with 
generalisations which leave the mind in a mist, 
whereas a few concrete examples would have 
made all clear, but my point is that I believe 
we would have retained more if Professor 
Gluckman had told us less, not of each main 
fact but of its many ramifications, and so re- 
duced each talk to, say, half an hour. If these 
lectures were in print and not on the air it 
would be a different matter: I would have 
swallowed and digested them easily and happily, 
for his theory throws a new light on the various 
effects of customs and taboos in African tribes, 
and he occasionally brings it sharply home to us 
by comparing them with events in- our own 
history. 

Of another programme on tribal peoples— 
number three of the series ‘ The Travellers’ on 
“Nomadic Life ’°—I would make, speaking for 
myself, the opposite criticism that it gave us too 
little detail, in fact it despatched three widely 
different peoples in half an hour. With Michael 
Huxley as chairman; Sir Clarmont Skrine spoke 
of the Kirghiz of Central Asia, G. W. Murray 
of the Sinai Arabs, and F. Spencer Chapman 
of Lapps. All three gave some lively and pic- 
turesque details on their subjects, but only 
enough to whet my appetite for more. I would 
‘gladly have put up with half an hour on each 
of them. My complaint, be it observed, is a 
testimonial to the attractive quality of the broad- 
cast which, let us hope, will have spurred some 
of us to burrow in the catalogues of our public 
libraries. 

And now for a modest criticism of the B.B.C. 
itself which played me a scurvy trick last Thurs- 
day by luring me away from an enjoyable party 
with the bait of what promised to be a fascinat- 
ing discussion, called ‘In the Hands of the 
Infidel’, on how--prisoners-of-war should re- 
spond when submitted to searching interroga- 
tion by their captors. Breathless with running, 
glowing with self-righteousness and, besides, 
eagerly looking forward to the argument, I 
switched on, And what did I get for my trouble? 
A party political broadcast by Mr. Morgan 


- Phillips, which I promptly switched off. This 


act was not dictated by party prejudice. As one 


_ who has long been proof against the bragging 


about past achievements and promises for the 


' future with which these broadcasts seek to lure 


the vacillating voter, I would have done the 
same for a tory or a: Liberal. Yet, though justly 
- annoyed, I didn’t curse the B.B.C, I recognised, 
even in the heat of the moment, that an occa- 
‘sional change of programme is inevitable. My 
complaint was and is that the announcer made 
no reference to the cancelled discussion. Would 
it follow Mr. Phillips or be given at some other 
time and date? I switched on hopefully when 


oe FS 


Mr. Phillips had finished, only to be fobbed off 
with a programme which was neither my busi- 
ness nor my cup of tea. Perhaps the change was 
announced earlier at one of the rare moments 
when my ear is off the air. Even so, it would 
surely be simple and considerate to mention it 
and, if known, the new time and date for the 


. Postponed broadcast when the one substituted 


is announced. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 


Ein Saures Amt... 


“A BITTER TASK TODAY, I trow’, as the English 
translation has it. And, lest anyone talk of 
Beckmesser’s cap fitting my head, let me observe 
that he spoke before the event—I, after. 

But let us look on the bright side first. Such 
brightness as there was~came (again!) from a 
gramophone recording. When Honegger’s ‘ Joan 
of Arc at the Stake’ was broadcast some years 
ago from the Albert Hall, it did not greatly 
impress me. Its convention, derived partly from 
the cinema, partly from the novel, of exhibiting 
the events of Joan’s life in a series of flash-backs 
during the moments of her execution, seemed 
too precious for the tragic subject. And the 
effect is not heightened by Claudel’s adolescent 
brand of humour, which characteristically turns 
Cauchon into cochon. 

Yet, despite reservations on these accounts, 
last week’s broadcast did communicate the 
tragedy of the trapped, exalted girl, who would 
not deny her faith.. This is the kind of work 
which benefits from being heard, but not seen. 
I cannot imagine anything less gratifying than 
the sight of Joan, whether she be impersonated 
by Ida Rubinstein or Ingrid Bergmann or Vera 
Zorina, bound to a stake and declaiming all that 
text until she is immolated by the flames. A feat 
of elocutionary virtuosity, perhaps, but not one 
I should wish to witness. Nor does the alterna- 
tive of concert-performance, with ladies and 
gentlemen in evening-dress bobbing up to say or 
sing their pieces as Friar or Porker or dis- 
embodied voice, appear more attractive. When 
the sounds issue from a radio-set—and it does 
not matter two pins whether the source is a 
‘live’ broadcast or a recording which must have 
been ‘live’ while it was made—the listener’s 
imagination can supply the scenic spectacle 
and supply it better than any theatrical 
producer faced with such teasing problems of 
stagecraft. 

Honegger’s music is always adequate to the 
dramatic situations, and at the end achieves a 
deeply moving climax. But it is never really 
great music in its own right. Exciting as is 
Charles’ progress to Rheims, I could not help 
comparing it, to its disadvantage, with the 
magnificent pomp of Henry V’s arrival at West- 
minster for his coronation in Elgar’s ‘ Falstaff ’. 
Honegger’s march is effective stage-music, 
Elgar’s the creation of an imagination com- 
pletely incandescent. So much of the pleasure 
derived from this performance was due to the 
handling of the score by Eugene Ormandy, who 
never allowed the tension to relax, and to the 
excellent cast of singers. Vera Zorina did not 
always extract the last ounce of feeling from 
Joan’s words, but apart from one or two lapses, 
spoke the French text well, and Raymond 
Gerome made a grave, compassionate Dominique. 

Earlier on the same Monday evening there 
was the monthly concert of new music, which 
included on this occasion an attractive Trio for 
flute, violin, and viola, written in the diverti- 
mento style, and three settings of poems by 
Donne composed by David Cox. The songs, 
which were well sung by Alexander Young with 
the composer accompanying, had such distinc- 
tion as to make me regret having missed the 
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Comfort Seel Crlra 8 Re 
for men —~ “Peciq] 
Flowers have a magical 

way of expressing your 
sentiments, for flowers speak 
more eloquently than 
words. And it is so easy 

to have fresh untravelled 
flowers delivered whenever #¥ 
and wherever you wish 
at home or abroad. 


It costs so little for this unique 
service. For orders delivered 
within Great Britain or the 
sterling areas the Interflora 
service charge is 1/-; 
elsewhere 2/-. 


The tens of thousands of people 
who will wear no other shoe are a 
walking testimony to their supreme 
comfort, styling and workman- 
ship. They bear the name of the 
great manipulative surgeon who ) ; 
designed them. | e . . 
ay it with 


—and boys Floners via 


Write today to Dept. 2, Norvic Shoe 
Co. Ltd., Northampton, for a Bro- 
chure and the address of your nearest 
stockist. 


SIR HERBERT BARKER SHOES __ 
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The World-wide FLOWER RELAY SERVICE 


Over 2,000 leading British Florists display the Interflora Mercury symbol in Great Britain aloni 


A Norvic Product for men, women, boys 
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LOOK 


Before you invest your savings, it is well worth reading the 
interesting brochure entitled “‘‘Look before you Leap’’. 


BEFORE 


This brochure is issued by the Goldhawk Building Society to 
help you to decide how best to invest your savings. It is a guide 
to the advantages and disadvantages of the many different 
methods of investment open to you. Write today for a copy. 


YOU LEAP 


Goldhawk itself accepts investments from £1 to £5,000 at 
22% tax free (equal to £5 per cent, at standard rate). No fees 
or charges. Easy withdrawals. 


COLDHAWK BUILDING SOCIETY 
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last | 
music could hardly convey the undertones. 
parody and irony in ‘ The Bait’ (‘ Come live 
ith me and be my love’). ‘Go and catch a 
ling star’ more obviously calls for music and 
ox meets the demand imaginatively. 
For the main musical programmes of the 
ek two distinguished conductors were brought 
1 from America to conduct performances of 
Bh ms, Beethoven, and Debussy. Brahms fell 
| the charge of Pierre Monteux, who had the 
vices of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


and 


of two distinguished virtuosi,- Zino 
Francescatti and Pierre Fournier. The violinist 
gave an accomplished performance of the Con- 
certo in D, but one in which there was little 
grace or sensuous charm, while in the Double 
Concerto the two soloists sounded ill-matched, 


’ producing each his own quality of tone which 


did not blend with the other. Of the two per- 
formances of the Symphony in C minor, the 
first went better than the second, which sounded 
tired and dispirited. In neither did I find the 
conductor’s variations of speed, especially in the 
finale, convincing. 


The other visitor, Arthur Wallenstein, directed 
the B.B.C. Orchestra in two performances of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, which was 
played neatly and clearly, but, except in the 
* Storm’, without any real signs of life. The 
conductor’ s view of ‘La Mer’ seemed to be that 
it is as flat as a pancake, which is well enough 
for a channel-crossing, but not for Debussy’s 
masterpiece. Of two American works, Paul 
Creston’s mildly Hindemithian Symphony was 
the more interesting, the middle movement being 
the best. 

Tee HUSSEY 


Sir Arthur Bliss’ Violin Concerto 


=~ IR ARTHUR BLISS’ latest work, his 
~ first Violin Concerto, was commissioned 
2 by the B.B.C., finished early this year, 
and dedicated to the soloist in the first 
tformance on Wednesday next, Alfredo 
mpoli, The Concerto is a large-scale work in 
ree movements: (1) Allegro ma non troppo, 
) Vivo, and (3) a slow introduction marked 
dante poco sostenuto that leads into the 
c . Allegro deciso which has the specific 
rection added, as indication of its general 
jood and manner, in modo zingaro. This is 
iss’ third concerto. The first, the Concerto for 
© Pianos, is dated 1933 and is the revised 
sion of the earlier Concerto for Tenor Voice, 
, and Orchestra. The second is the Piano 
acento of 1938. 
he clash of personalities between a solo 
trument and an orchestra, which is the 
sence of a concerto, never varies in intensity, 
ver the solo instrument may be, but it does 
ry considerably in dynamics according to the 
"ying power and the powers of sustained 
Drt possessed by a given solo instrument. 
lat is to say, intensity of mood need not differ 
tween one concerto and another, no matter 
at the solo instrument may be; for that is a 
atter of individual confrontation which as 
ama loses nothing with a weak-toned solo 
and gains nothing with a strong- 


Kh 


ss or strength of the instrument that is pitted 
inst the orchestra. And when that orchestra 
the proportions of a symphony orchestra of 
> twentieth century, the problem becomes 
ute: A large concert grand pianoforte can 
nd up to a good deal of rich, even heavy 
shestral tone. But in the case of a queenly 
ment like the violin, the case is altered. 


show the orchestra must be tamed; or rather ~ 


: be given a part to play in the drama 
ich, regardless of the part it plays as a 
musical. instrument, places it rarely 
eoreront, That position has increasingly 
: me the province of the solo instrument. 

Donald Tovey must have felt this strongly;* 
s at such a point as this, wherein know- 
nd feeling were even, that he seems to. 
able to to control his abundant and 


images, keep hi 
‘them and him, control his natural — 
Hor _ and write clearly. And he is 


. 
nDOSIT 
wm 


in a Concerto. . 
T° ieee Ob a aivens 


The first two performances of the 


r and ‘concise about this matter of — 
participants material lead eventually to the final section of 


By SCOTT GODDARD 


Concerto will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on 


8.5 p.m. the next day (Third) 


‘wind instruments in every possible combina- 
tion with the strings, sometimes opposed in 
groups, as in the old concerto grosso, sometimes 
in solos,.and constantly in perfect blending of 
tone with the strings as part of a compact 
chorus. Such an orchestra cannot be allowed to 
remain permanently in the background. On the 
other hand’, he says ‘the solo will need to be 
more brilliant than ever before, if it is to stand 
out against this orchestra which has already so 
much contrast of its own. The modern concerto 
form must rest more than ever on. . . the entry 
of a personal voice instantly arresting attention 
and by mere force of its individuality thrusting 
even the most elaborate orchestra into the back- 
ground’. Not the dynamics of sheer volume of 
tone, therefore, but the intensity of the solo 
instrument's powerful individuality is to tell con- 
clusively in the modern concerto. 

Tovey’s definition, so far as it goes, is true 
as regards at least one aspect of the twentieth- 
century concerto; a style not followed by all 
composers of this day but still to be found in a 


number of notable examples among violin con- 


certos, where the solo instrument, having less 
power than the pianoforte for imposing itself 
after the orchestra has had its first fling in an 
expansive ritornello, takes good care to impose 
its individuality right away. So it is that the 
introductory ritornello is dismissed and the solo 
instrument brought immediately to the fore- 
front. It is so in the case of violin concertos by 
Sibelius, Bloch, and Bartok. And it is_so, too, 


‘with Bliss’ work. The impressive main theme of 


the first movement is displayed by the solo violin 
within a few bars of the opening of the Con- 
certo and at once the greater significance of the 
solo music is asserted and its authority, which 


it will never relinquish, is manifest. 


The individual quality and character of the 


‘solo violin having been established in this first 


striking theme which, with its upward leap of 
a ninth, like the sudden, arresting gesture of an 
actor’s hand, is highly characteristic of Bliss’ 
forthright, eupeptic, extrovert nature, the music 
reaches a subsidiary figure, a short rhythmic 
design, important in the development of the 
Movement. Eventually appears the second main 
theme. This enters at a shift of key from the 
initial A minor to a new sphere centred on E 
major. This theme, like the first, is displayed by 
the solo violin. It is more tranquil than the first, 
less of a gesture and more a calm observation. In 
that way contrast is provided for and the classic 
~ elements of a normal first movement are created. 

The development and elaboration of this 


recapitulation and reflection upon the fortunes 


aan See Lem fhe meceaivieves 


Wednesday, May 11 (Home) and 


There is then a coda that refers back insistently 
to the short rhythmic figure that first appeared 
between the two chief subjects and has been 
much in evidence during the movement. 

In the second movement the orchestra sets 
the pace for just sufficient time to establish the 
mood of the lithe scherzo. Lightly and rapidly 
the solo instrument then enters with the opening 
theme, which has the impact of a lightning 
sketch, leaving more unseen and unheard than 
is immediately revealed. Its outlines are acute 


- and give rise-to the significant material of the 


movement. There is a rather more leisurely 
interlude, an area of calm, through which the 
solo violin traces a fresh outline before the rapid 
music of the scherzo, translucent and nimble, 
returns and speeds the movement to a conclusion. 

The extended introduction to the finale is 
important, It is in the nature of an independent 
slow movement, self-contained in its own elo- 
quent expressiveness and centred on an ample 
melody. Before this has been fully explored the 
music passes on to the real finale, its first 
decisive theme announced by the solo violin. This 
bright tune, with its overtones of Magyar 
Romany, dominates the movement. The slow 
introduction is referred to in part but the modo 
zingaro iS paramount. 

The orchestral forces have been carefully selec- 
ted and with deliberate avoidance of redundant 
colour. There are double woodwind but only a 
single oboe and no contra bassoon; triple brass 


but only two trumpets and no tuba. The per-* 


cussion section is minute; besides the usual 
drums, and a harp with an important part to 
play, the rest is discreet—a pair of cymbals. 

An ensemble assembled in this manner can 
manoeuvre fluently and fulfil to best effect the 
functions of an accompanying medium in con- 
certos for violin where the orchestra must pro- 
vide a rich variety of colour and a sufficient 
luxuriance of tone. THe colour may be brilliant 
in flashes but subdued in general. The tone may 
be weighty enough at its full power to threaten 
the other protagonist but not to constitute an 
effective permanent menace. As Bliss manipulates 
it, the orchestra is the descendant and the true 
counterpart of the classic accompaniment for 
the natural carrying power of a solo violin. 
That queenly instrument need not fear; it will 
not be called upon to scream. Agility, however, 
is another matter. There the demands are con- 
siderable, This is true virtuoso work. 


James Kirkup’ s dramatic chronicle of Peterborough 
Cathedral, ‘ Upon This Rock’, which is now being 
performed in the cathedral until May 14, has been 
published by the Oxford University Press at 6s. 
There is a foreword by the Bishop of Peterborough. 
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PLUS a further 4% per annum 


only to suffer? 


In the bustle of farm life discomfort, 
hurt and sometimes cruelty can 
easily befall a bewildered little calf. 
Often it is whisked, day-old, away 
from its mother (against N.F.U. 
recommendations) and bundled into 
some dark conveyance. Deprived of 
the only food and comfort it knows 
it goes to be slaughtered. You can 
help the R.S.P.C.A. to combat 
cruelty by. sending a donation or 
displaying a collecting box. Please 
write to The Chief Secretary, 
R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 105 Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


for fixed term making 


*B1 0% TAX PAID 


Remember the 


RSPCA 
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“THE MIDDLE WAY” 


Journal of the 


BUDDHIST SOCIETY 
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i in AERTEX all year round 
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WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO ADVERTISING MANAGER 
(39) AERTEX, I LONG LANE, LONDON, S.E.I. TEL: HOP 2855 


Invest with safety i in this old. 
established Society with a 
record of 100 years of ser- 
vice to Investors and those 
requiring Mortgage facilities. 


No depreciation of capital. 
No initial expense. With- 
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of Radio and 
Concert fame 

praises the 
“CHAPPELL 


Concert ” 
Grand Map 


Birds don’t care about 
heat or cold; they’re 
insulated by air trapped in 
their feathers. In cellular ~ 
Aertex you can be air-insulated 
in just the same way—free as 
a bird from weather bother. 


You’re air-conditioned 


-| CHAPPELI 


Genuine Aertex AN 
beareiia label CHAPPELL PIANO COMPAN 
hed ; 50 New Bond 


Pe | Telephon 
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at 
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3 ent cooked season and flavour with 
hig oie 


i} them, cut in half-inch slices, dip in 
r you can ‘cut them longways 
tage out the tee ee it 


oe “ take, until haat: sis can vary 
pune: ‘garlic or spring onions 
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square _ = ‘and £ feeding. from jaf ‘to right” on 
ines, is a verse quotation from a play. Bars 
5! ends of words. All the clues are from the plays 


answers are of five letters (unless 
ixed except 12L and 14D. D = 
vi down to the. deft; cs _ diagonally 


_CLUES “he 


in the ‘dead of night, And would 
bait his nS roy was. burn’d 


, t 


¥ q 


can be made into most Pane dishes. - 
‘Tike it, 
the joint on to a hot serving dish, strain off 
~ excess fat, and make a littlé gravy in the tin 


Shikesatve | Gahoesa_¥. 


~ (Text of Cowden Clarke’s edition) 


, oR. Who steals my 


_%R. Thus ornament is but the ——d shore. 


. The oppressor’s 
“201, With lantern, dog, and 


‘tomatoes 
“must not “forget that poor, “‘much-abused 
ing, the Parsnip: perhaps the most popular 
y as as re: them grated and tossed in hot 


and piled > very Soeks init tender, and ed 


; ‘ith a little fest cheese. 
; RENA BosanqueT 


Petia VARIATION ON ROAST LAMB — 


w  Hiey. When dealing with a joint of Iamb or mutton, 
a cook . t. or even cutlets, chops, and so on, we think 


_ mostly in terms of roast lamb and mint sauce, 


~ roast mutton and red-currant jelly. A combina- y 
b croguettes by tion of them both is well worth trying. 


_, First, having bought the joint—leg, shoulder, 
_ saddle, as the case may be—salt and pepper it 
all over.and roast it, with good dripping or 


aml in the ordinary way. Start in a very hot 


oven for about ten minutes, baste, reduce heat, 
-and finish till cooked to your liking. While it is 


¢ cooking Prepare the following: a tablespoon of 


mint jelly, juice and finely chopped peel of one 


orange, a good dash of worcester sauce, salt and 


pepper: beat all in a bowl. Have ready chopped 
parsley and a little finely chopped garlic, if you 
and some white breadcrumbs. Remove 


with boiling water. Put back the joint with the 


gravy. Add the parsley, garlic, and bread- 
- crumbs to the mixture of mint, jelly, and orange 


juice, etc., in the bowl, beat up and spread over 


the joint, which you return to a hot oven to” 
brown quickly for a few minutes. Then, the 


By Trochos 


B heee = _ Prizes (fen the first three correct solutions opened) : book tokens, 
Pe «> pation 30s., BRS: nS a 6d. sere 


decision is Haak? 
“ARs © o—, 


! wherefore art thou ? 
There’s daggers in men’s smiles: 
bloody (6) ~ 
» Steals trash 
3L + 10R. Our little life is ——-ed with a sleep 
3R. My ransom is this frail and worthless 
AR. pee it came o’er my ear like the sweet 
BR dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
Shep ~The wonder is, he hath endur’d so long: He but 
——'d his life | 
6R any man ‘the thing he would not kill? 
7D. —! poor Yorick! (4). 
. How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian 


he ea 25R. 


the near 
in bleod, The ‘ 


To a most dangerous sea 
8L. They have been at a great 
and stolen the scraps 
a . The insane root That takes the 
; prisoner’ (6) 
9L. aby small pipe Is as the maiden’s ——, 
a bay “7 hrill and~sound 
—«10L. His thighs with 

: quill’d porcupine 
10D. Leash’d-in like — 
“id and fire Crouch for employment 
WIL. I pr’ythee, sister Kate, . my hands~ 
. Of thy Ci be must perforce 


of languages, 


Were almost like a sharp- 


S, should famine, sword 


Some true-loye turn’d 

121. Within the hollow crown . . . ——s_ 

= Death his court (4) 

13D. So young, and so untender? So young, my 
lord, and — (4) 

14D. If you us, do we not bleed? - 


. Might —— a hole to keep the wind away (4) 
I have with exact view perus’d thee, Hector, 
‘And ——d joint by joint 

16R. He hath a —— look, but a gentle heart 

17R. From low ——, Poot pelting villages, sheep- 
cotes, and mills 


.. I8k. nae of lead, bright ——,- ‘cold fire, sick 
‘ : oA. 18R. This Eden, demi-paradise 
serene 19t. Mechanic slaves With greasy ——s, ruiae: and 
; “rd gel 


—, the proud man’s contumely 
and bush of 


| al z wie lene Sot [a 


ms. "meat goes. eee to ise serving tah wi 


gravy poured over. Serve this sr cream} 
mashed or croquette potatoes, sprinkled with 
little mere chopped Parsley and orange peel, : 
a few Peas. , ROBIN: ADAIR” 


; Notes on Contributer 


Joun MarKs (page 776): has lived in Spain _ 


since 1943 and was until recently The Times — 


ts 


correspondent in Madrid 

CHARLES JANSON (page 778): 
correspondent of The Economist; 
visited Ethiopia 

CiLaupe A. Buss (page 780): 
History, 
recently visited Formosa 

C. J. HaMson (page 786): 
parative Law, Cambridge University 

COLIN CLARK (page 788): Director of the Insti- 
tute for Research in ae Economics, 
Oxford since 1953 

A. DouGias JONES (page 789): Director of the 
Birmingham School of Architecture 

J. B. WARD-PERKINS (page 791): Director of the 
British School at Rome since 1945; Professor 


Professor of 


of Archaeology, Royal University of Malta, — es 
of Roman 


1939; author of Jnscriptions 
Tripolitania, etc. 
Rt. Hon. J. CHUTER EDE, C.H. (page 794): 


(Labour) for South Shields since 1935; Hone. 


Secretary, 1945-51 
M. W. Barley (page 795): Cheaviseaat Tutor, 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Notting- 
_ ham University — 


None about Caesar but Proculeius 
Romans -now Have 
ancestors (modern spelling) 
In emerald ——, flowers purple, 
. My kingdom for a 
24L. Casca, you are 
. Tongues in 
. Reflecting 
eat ) 
27L + 28B 


blue, and white | 


the first that 
books in the running brooks 


s in this petty pace from day ra day 
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NOTES 


Spirals: Spenser’s * Shepheardes 
written clockwise. .The four corners 
clockwise: rill, Jadd(er), puce, scil(la). 

Across: 9R. An. old crossword chestnut; 10. Pun on 
‘jiken’; 13. Salpi (glossis); 15-24. Morning soak 
17R. Alon(so a); 2@. Shaster; 23R. (Nyas)a; 
Op(h)elia; 28R. -87R. Snow(drop); 29. Torchere; 30, 
* Faerie Queene ’; 40-33. Pl-ant-ain. ‘ 

Down: 2. Flo(ra), flo(rin); 3U. Brow-allia; 


April, 
counter- 


Calender ’: 
written 


5U-6. Let’s 


show it (anag.); 8U-7U Onions’ Shakespeare Glossary; 11. 


C-epha-lotus, epha=bath Heb. measure; 14, Hidden in 


ideal garden; 18. Anem-one; 19-31. Heuchera (rev); 21U. 


us im peat (anag.); 2%. Pineapples grown in pits, ar-anas 
(L. a duck); 29U. G(h)ent azaleas; 30. Orl(e), Orl(and 0), 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: W. E. Swales (Sidcup); 
2nd prize: H, S. Tribe (Sutton); 3rd prize: Canon 
B. F. Relton (Gillingham) 


formerly Paris oo 
recently — 


Stanford University, U.S.A.; has : sf 


and limbs like to their be 


your hand ~— 


Professor of Com- Ae 


, That woo’d the slimy bottom of the on F- 


# in ficsding for 


a DEGREE | 


e One of aes Sratas: is that of 


making the best use of leisure hours. |. 
To those who are studiously inclined }- 
we suggest ‘that spare time might | 
well be occupied in reading for a} 


_ Degree: not merely for the material, 
_-—~—s advantages, but also for the widen- 
=! ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
/ ance studying at home becomes a 

' pleasurable occupation. 


London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study for these in 
hae ne - your own time’and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 

. . Graduate Tutors. The Courses’ comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of ail difficulties 

by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tiition will be continued 
free. Fees May be spread over the period of 

’ the Course. More than 19,000 Successes at 
= London University Examinations, 1925-1954. 


@e wae for prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ap ’ RE CR 
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EQUIVALENT TO 
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AN INVESTMENT TAXED 
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Interest accrues from day of 
investment. Facilities for 
prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone : : 


a City Prudential 
Building Society 
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re FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


herever you take y 
holiday this year, 
pen can pay the cost—a 
more! With paper-rationing nearing its end and travel becomi 
easier, more and more papers and magazines are interested in artich 
_and stories with a holiday flavour. The mind when in .fresh | 
surroundings develops an alertness and stores up material which 
the trained writer can always use. x 
The LSJ has courses to help every kind of writer—journalist orstory, 
writer—beginner or expert. Its latest Course on TV Play writing, 
specially written by Mr. George F. Kerr formerly drama script editor 

_ for the BBC and now script editor in commercial BA is unique in 
covering a field hitherto almost unexplored. The famous writer 


~ Mr. J. Hampden Jackson the English History. 

, If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should sock the ; 

5 School’ s advice. The free book “Writing for the Press” makesno 
extravagant promises ‘but describes moderately the methods of the 
School and'shows how you can enter a field that i is open to algo eae 
fees are low—advice is free from 2 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, ‘ | 
: 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 ~ MUSeum. 4574 _ 


- “There are LSJ. students all over a Hy world. ie 
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SHORT STORY 
WRITERS: | 
Wanted ~~ 


Short story writing is the ‘deal hobby. 
All types of stories are 
editors are constantly on the look- -out for 
promising new writers, 


Learn the essential technique by 
post—the Regent way. In a fascinating 
course you are shown how to get plots, 
how to construct, how to write dialogue, 
how to prepare -MSS, and’ HO TO 

. SELL THEM for the best prices, 


Write today for a free copy: of. * How to 
Succeed as a Writer,” an informative 
prospectus. There is 
THE REGENT INSTITUTE: (Dept. ‘LJ/26). 
Palace Gate, London, W Be 
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INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 

THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 

~ AT A REASONABLE COST 

EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 

TO MODERN HIGH © FIDELITY 
' STANDARDS 


‘Universal Electronic Products 


36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


‘Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British 
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Mr. L. A. G. Strong has prepared the Course in English ‘Literature, : 


no obligation. _— 


» Churchill, 


-THE HANSARD 
. SOCIETY 


_ Dear Listener, 


I- ask you to. become a member of 


the Hansard Society. It is the only non- 
party, educational body in the _world 
with the duty of promoting the cause of 


parliamentary, democracy at home and ~ 


overseas. Of this duty Sir Winston 
wrote: 


this time in our history.” 


‘Privileges of mambérdady (30s. per 
x annum) includé free copies of Parlia- 


mentary Affairs, the quarterly.(130 pp.) ~ 
published by the Society, and other bene-. 


fits. Cheques or Bankers’ Orders to the 
Hansard Society. 39 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. 


4 


Yours ‘sincerely, - 


STEPHEN KING-HALL, 


Hon. Director. 


PS. Full pa enaNe of the Society sent , 


on request: 


FIRE FIEND 


_ NU-SWIFT 


Mr. Attlee and Mr. Davies” 
“Tt is of srenneen importance at 


contributions to form ae : 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT on which Rapieiad 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE WHEN 
YOU ARE SICK : 


STUTIS 


(A registered Friefidly Society 
founded in 1912) aw 


. u.cC, founded » 1887, with, its” staff of hig 


| B.A.,B.Se., B. Se.(Econ, ), B.Se.(Soc. )LL.B.,B.D. 
| A.C.P., L.C.P., and other TEACHERS’ 


qualified Tutors, provides effective postal tuition 
at moderate fees, payable by instalments, for;— 


General Certificate 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ. 


_London- Univ. Degrees 


; | DIPLOMAS, PROFESSIONAL PRELI 


-wanted,\and/ | 


STUTIS is a sick benefit Society f founded — 


primarily for the teaching~ profession — 


but open to all professional. workers, 


who are invited to join it. to BEERS: 


financial aid in illness. 


An annual Contribution of trom one to— 


“twenty guineas, 


SICK PAY of from 10/6 to £10. 10. at a Ptak 
and an average return of 75% .of annual 


interest at 24% per annum is allowed 


and. from which cash withdrawals See 


be made, “ 
Write fora booklet giving full infolhdation.- 


S.T.U.T.1.S." (S. Dept.) ~ 


“the Secondary Technical and University f 


"__ Teachers’ Insurance Society 


29 Gordon Square, London, W.G.1 
Telephone: EUSton 6737 


‘AUSTIN 


3 
Poy % ™Y.. 


The New Show Models “ A.30, 
.40, A.50- and A.90. ~ Limited 


ALL Fire Extinguishers 
look alike. Please tell us. why 


: ceptable from proven’ ‘essential 
NU- SWIFT are so much better— 1. 

1 

I 


users, for delivery ahead. 
Application form, brochures, 
easy terms, demonstrations from 


BEFORE IT IS Too. ae “ig 
Name............06. eS err 


AddreSS «ceccececoesseoe se s¥chastartinn caste nPeeeia ! 


Post NOW to Nu-Swift Ltd. 25 Piccadilly W.1. ! 
AHEAD OF THE FIRE FIEND’S VISIT i d 


SPOR em ee re eneerereenes 


1 
|4 
\T 
|JA 
|{ number of orders now ac- 
\ 
4 
\ 
\ 


AUSTIN HOUSE, 


Hic 140-144 Golders Green Road, 
‘Golders Green, borideny N.W.11 


~~ 


In Every deli of the Royal Navy 


* 


_ 


* 4 
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|| BURLINGTON HOUSE "CAMBRIDGE 
Te 


ting Corporatic vat 35 
je May 5, 195 ive. 


GO 


LAW, CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL 
fe PROSPECTUS free from Registrar (56 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION © 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE | 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal-Go 

is the most efficient, the most economical, 1 

the most convenient medys of preparation for b 

the General Certificate of Education examina- 

tion; B.Se. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external, ; 

London University Degrees, Civil Service, 

Government and Commercial Examinations, &c, 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 

and for the professional exams. in evict 


Secretaryship, Law, Sales ical toca &e, 
and “many intensely practical (non-exam.) 


courses in commercial subjects. 


More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES ’ 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful: 
Text-book lending library, - Moderate fe: 
payable by instalments, ~ ; 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE ‘on > 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE § 
ST. ALBANS . 


. or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E 


TAKE UP 


WATER COLOUR: 


six FAMOUS ARTISTS. 
| TEACH You BY ‘POST 


| Here is a unique’ opportunity to. het personal _ 
tuition in’ Water Colour from some of the — 
leading Water Colour Artists of our time. ae 
pupil writes: cae eee 
\ “had seven ‘pictures accepted - 

- by the local Art Club, One of 
them sold, To reach this stand- 

ard is a credit to yout Course, 

‘ - considering lL had never tried 
anything original before," tags te r’ 


of 


a 6 


The iecriis is a sheer joy, easy, inexpensive. 
Pupils exhibit in Royal Academy, etc, You: f 
taught in fullest detail how to paint Landscape 
“and Skies, Sea and Shore, Architecture, Figure / 
| Still Life-and Flowers, by men who have ud 
a life- time’s study of these branches of 


_ FREE #LLUSTRATED Ape! 5 


diesccthas Postal _ 
Courses for ab- © 
solute Beginners 
and Advanced © 
| Studentscovering 
every branch of 
Art. Send for it 
now to Percy V. 
Bradshaw, 
Principal. 7 


THE PRESS ART SCHO 
(Dept. TL77) Tudor Hall, I, Forest H 


eek ier 


